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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
. will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 


diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


———————_—_—. 
THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


————————_—. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 ‘BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The School of Religion at Tufts Col- 
lege opened its winter term with an en- 
rollment of forty-seven students, which 
for wartime is exceedingly good. Fif- 
teen of these have already received their 
first degree and are pursuing graduate 
studies. The remainder are studying 
in both the Liberal Arts and School of 
Religion departments, except one special 
student. 

The following student ministers have 
churches: W. J. Browne, Magnolia; A. 
D’Orlando, East Boston; G. B. McKee- 
man, Worcester; E. T. McKinney, King- 
ston, N. H.; K. C. Munson, East Acton; 
J. P. Robertson, Montvale; C. G. Sea- 
burg, North Montpelier, Vt.; E. A. Thor- 
sell, Portsmouth, N. H.; C. N. Vickery, 
Swampscott; A. F. Ziegler, Rockport; 
D. H. Cole, Danvers; W. A. Donaldson, 
Everett; L. C. Fay, Bridgewater; A. B. 
Markuson, Cambridge; L. E. Nelson, 
Malden; G. L. Niles, Essex; A. F. West- 
wood, Brewster and Yarmouthport; H. 
F. Smith, Stow; F. L. Harrison, Somer- 
ville; A. Herling, Peabody; A. S. Tarka, 
Lynn; F. P. Walther, Waverly-Belmont; 
K. B. Wyatt, Plympton. 

The following are assisting in churches 
as directors of youth work and as as- 
sistants to pastors: J. A. Brown, West 
Roxbury; J. P. Christensen, Dedham; 
D. C. deVie, Boston; A. J. Henriksen, 
Winchester; R. C. Hopkins, Cambridge; 
G. F. Keirstead, Cambridge; G. J. W. 
Pennington, Arlington; A. Stewart, 
Sterling; A. H. Tripp, Boston; Mrs. S. 
Lane, Somerville. 

The following are doing supply preach- 
ing: J. M. Hutchinson; H. J. Nargesian; 
H. A. Bourdeau. The following are 
working in social agencies: E. H. Adams, 
Boston, and F. T. Hirons, Melrose. 

Four men received the S.T.B. degree 
in October. Of these Rev. George La- 
point has the Universalist church in 
Elgin, Ill., Rev. Robert G. Hosmer is 
settled in the Universalist church in 
Weymouth, Rev. John Findly is pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Bangor, 
Maine, and Rey. Burchard Royce has 
just been called to the Universalist 
church in New Haven, Conn. 

It is expected that five graduates will 
receive their S.T.B. degrees in February, 
1945, and several more in June. 

Dean Skinner has returned after a 
summer’s absence. He is carrying a full 
college program and is acting as interim 
pastor for Grace Universalist Church 
in Lowell. 

Dr. Ratcliff continues as both a mem- 
ber of the staff and superintendent of 
churches in Massachusetts. Dr. Auer, 
professor of church history, is in Europe. 
His place is being taken temporarily 
by John Voss of Harvard University. 
Prof. Cole of the Homiletics Depart- 
ment is serving the Unitarian church 
at Woburn, and is also president of the 
Universalist Historical Society. Prof. 
Wolfe has charge of work in the Bible, 
and is doing a great deal of supply 
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work and also teaching at religious- 
education conferences. Dr. Wyatt con- 
tinues his work: in Greek and New 
Testament. 

Dr. Brotherston retired in June and 
his work in the philosophy of religion 
is being carried temporarily by Rev. 
Alexander Winston of Jamaica Plain, 
who has studied both in Paris and Mar- 
burg. 

The Tufts College School of Reli- 
gion is doing its full share in supplying 
ministers for the future. 


VICTOR FRIEND’S 
LARGE VOTE 


The strength of Victor A. Friend as a 
vote getter was revealed by his majority 
of over 20,000 in the recent contest for 
Governor’s Councilor. 


STILL LATE 


Our issue of December 2, which 
normally would have come from the 
presses on November 29, was printed 
and mailed December 5. Our hope is 
to gain a day each issue from now on. 


WHO’S WHO 


Harmon M. Genre is minister of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
and a violinist of distinction. 


Rosert and Auice Cummins. Dr. 
Cummins is general superintendent of 
the Universalist Church of America. He 
and his charming wife collaborate in 
recalling Christmas days in Siam. 


Srantey Mannine is minister of the 
Universalist church in West Hartford, 
Conn., and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Ricnarp K. Morron, former church 
editor of the Providence Journal, is pas- 
tor of Plymouth Union Congregational 
Church, Providence. 


Frep S. Nicuots is minister of Comp- 
ton Heights Christian Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Milton, Mass. 


SHELDON, SHEPARD is minister of the 
People’s ™Church (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian), in the San Fernando Valley, 
California. - 


Eva W. Rasnake is editor of the 
Universalist Herald, the Universalist 
paper of the South, and wife of Rev. 
J. M: Rasnake. 


JOsmPHINE Morrett Benton of Car- 
lisle, Pa., is a leader in church-school 
work. Her husband is a son of Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton. 


Harry Apams Hersey is minister of 
the Universalist church of Danbury, 
Conn. 
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The Christmas Season 


LREADY we feel the pull of the great currents” 
of life that are bearing us on swiftly toward . 


another Christmas. Coming to us by radio, news- 
paper and placard are the injunctions—‘Shop Early!” 
“Mail Promptly!” “Carry Your Own Bundles!” and 
all the rest. Insistently-we are told to buy freely and 
make someone happy and to buy as little as possible 
and keep inflation in check. 

Soon in ghastly juxtaposition will be the news 
stories of bitter and deadly fighting and the voices of 
carolers in “Silent Night.” 

Again we are called upon to celebrate our Christmas 
in the midst of a global war. As Dickens wrote of 
another period of history, “It was the best of times. 
Tt was the worst of times.” The title of Dr. Fosdick’s 
last book is A Great Time to Be Alive, and the first 
sentence in the book is, “This certainly is a ghastly 
time in which to be alive.” 

Both things are true. The deaths from battle, 
starvation, epidemic diseases, simply stagger our 
imagination. The cruelty of race prejudice in our 
time reached a new high. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Fosdick pointed out, the 
era is one of swift, revolutionary change and upheaval. 
We who have wished that we could have lived in some 
great age of the world—the time of the Reformation 
or of the French Revolution—now have our wish. We 
are living in such a period. The force of every good 
stroke, as of every bad stroke, is a greater force. What 
we do counts for more. Single individuals may pro- 
foundly modify the course of history for a thousand 
years. Mr. Hitler alleged that he was going to do this 
very thing, but Mr. Hitler was mistaken. The times 
in which we are living are like the times in which 
Christ was born. 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages swelling 
To be living is sublime. 


Yes, but how does the spirit of Christmas fit into 
such a world? Perfectly. The spirit of Christmas inspires 
men to works of mercy and kindness. So well organized 
are we that we can hang Christmas baskets on the 
humble doors of Chinese peasants or Russian laborers. 

The Christmas spirit is a thoughtful spirit. It looks 
wistfully over the work and over the resources, and 
as this spirit knows that the resources are only a drop 
in the bucket for so much need, the spirit will not 
countenance our marching with one more basket to an 
overstuffed American family when so many elsewhere 
lack the bare necessities of life. 


The Christmas spirit is broad. For Christmas there 
are no race or sect or party lines. Christmas leaps 
oceans and finds odd, forgotten little countries usually 
neglected. We do need such a spirit, and Christmas 
is just the spirit for the hour. 

The Christmas spirit, above all, is the spirit in 
which are embodied all our ideas “of peace on earth, 
good will to men.” The world of 1944 longs and prays 
for peace. Not a cowardly peace, not a peace that 
would leave the enslaved in bondage and the oppressor 
in power, but a peace made with but one object in 
view—the welfare and happiness of all mankind. 
So let us bring in this spirit. By carols, by scripture 
and by sermons, but, above all, by kindness and trust 
let us make Christmas live once more. 


THE ACTION OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


HE closing paragraph of a dispatch from Pitts- 

burgh to the New York Times giving an account 
of the biennial session of the Federal Council was as 
follows: 


The application for membership in the Council from the 
American branch of the Russian Orthodox Church, with 
300,000 members, was approved. The application of the Uni- 
versalist, 50,000 members, was rejected. 


Curiously enough, whenever we read this para- 
graph aloud to a visitor to the sanctum the reaction 
was laughter. It was not laughing at the Russians, 
whom most of us admire. It was not laughing at the 
Federal Council, which is one of the great forces for 
Christian unity in spite of actions like that excluding 
Universalists. It was laughing at the utter absurdity 


of the situation. 


Here was Dr. Pugh, for example. He is the great 
Presbyterian leader who has been most active in 
opposing the admission of Universalists to the Federal 
Council. He is a noble man and a few weeks ago he 
made a dangerous trip to Europe like that on which 
Bishop Leonard lost his life, and took cheer and courage 
to the chaplains. He came back wearing the insignia 
of the Catholics, the Protestants and the Jews. He 
was made the hero of many a feature story in the 
magazines, and the point emphasized was that in the 
lonely and dangerous places where he had grappled 
with naked reality, he had acted so that the Jews 
could count him a Jew, the Catholics a Catholic, and 
all kinds of Protestants could feel that he belonged to 
them too. 

We ought not to be surprised to discover that 
Dr. Pugh finds it easier to be a Jew in action than to 
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have anything to do with a Christian Universalist. 
The nearer the relationship the harder it is to put up 
with what is regarded as error. We ourselves very 
often have felt more like embracing Dr. Pugh than 
some Universalists. So let us not take this matter too 
seriously or lose faith in the objectives of the Federal 
Council. Let us not withhold our aid to the com- 
missions and committees where our counsel is sought 
and welcomed. Let us go on in the work of the 
countless city, town, county, state federations of 
churches in which we are engaged. And let us not 
misjudge the noble-minded people who voted against 
us. 

We do not think it is resentment that impels us 
to say that we are not.likely to apply again. But, in 
our judgment, the day will come when on its own 
motion the Federal Council will reverse this action. 

And let us remember that not only are the six 
denominations mentioned by Dr. Cummins for us, 
but a great company of people who belong to the 
churches whose vote was recorded against us are for us. 

Does anyone think that Bishop L. O. Hartman, 
Methodist, or Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, Episcopalian, 
or Everett C. Herrick, Baptist, would have voted 
against us? They would not, because they know us. 
So with a host of others. And the day is coming when 
all these people who now distrust us will see with a 
clearer vision. 


A NEW CHURCH PAPER 


E are to have a new church paper. Financially, 

it is not likely to be as poor as a church mouse, 
for it comes up out of the very hub of wealth, privilege 
and power. 

Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York, the pastor of more 
wealth than most ministers can dream of, is launching 
the new paper Guideposts. It is to counteract “mate- 
rialism and collectivism.” 

The New York World Telegram states that the 
advisory board will include Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Stanley S. Kresge, Branch Rickey, president 
of the Brooklyn National League Baseball Club, 
Lowell Thomas, commentator, and Frank Gannett, 
publisher. 

Mr. Peale has not been exactly nonpartisan in the 
elections with which we are familiar, nor exactly tem- 
perate in his language. With the new advisory board 


we can foresee complete detachment and great im- © 


partiality. 
Quoting the World Telegram directly we discover 
that 


the project has been incorporated as a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical, educational undertaking. The paper is to be a 
weekly, and the subscription rate for one year $1.00. The 
board hopes for a circulation of at least a million. 

A defender of free enterprise, Dr. Peale states, “Today the 
Communists and radical collectivist-minded organizations 
possess the largest budget for ideological agitation ever 
assembled. As they thus mobilize, their national influence 
goes forward by leaps and bounds.” 

Dr. Peale wishes to combat these forces not by political 
action, but “by releasing anew the power of religious faith 
among our people.” 

One purpose of the paper is to bring to people in rural 
areas the advantage of the good preaching that city people 
enjoy, says Dr. Peale. Each number will contain an essay 
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about 1,200 words long by a well-known minister, layman or 


national leader. 


Naturally, we are not as much afraid of collectivism 
and radicalism as Dr. Peale, for we are neither a 
millionaire nor a pastor of millionaires. Besides, we 
know the American people and realize that they can 
draw the line between things that we can ‘do better 
alone and things that we can do better together. But 
what troubles us about the plan is its projected 
ministry to the people of the rural areas. As if the 
poor things never had a chance to hear great preaching. 

Dr. Le Grand Powers used to say, “When you are 
invited to preach in the city, take your best coat. 
When you are invited to preach in the country, take 
your best sermon.” 

We'll back the congregation of Beards Hollow for 
discrimination and fairness against the congregation 
of the Marble Collegiate Church any time and give 
long odds. 


A DISCLAIMER 


N the page for November of the motto calendar 
issued every year by members of the Society of 
Friends is the following prayer: 
O patient master workman of the world, shaper of all this. 
house of human kind, teach me the truer trade of making: 
doors and windows for men’s souls, windows for letting im 


love’s widening dawn, doors swinging outward freely on 
truth’s pleasant ways. 


The author, whose name appéars underneath, is: 
John van Schaick, Jr. 

Now, we hate to disclaim authorship of these 
beautiful lines, but the number of letters that we are 
getting praising us, expressing surprise at our ability 
or asking our permission to republish, makes it neces- 
sary for us to protect our reputation for a reasonable. 
degree of literary honesty. Unless we wrote these 
lines in our sleep or in some other incarnation, or so- 
many years ago that we have forgotten, we are not the 
author. To make everybody sure, we hope that the: 
author, or someone who knows him, will step forward’ 
and let us make amends. 

We are reasonably sure how it happened. Someone: 
handed the editor a bit of manuscript without the 
name of the author on it. Later, when the editor picked’ 
it up, all he remembered was that it was by an 
old and dear friend. We qualify in that respect at: 
least. So, as the hour of publication was nigh, in it 
went. We have done the same. 


THE FOUR CHAPLAINS 


OW the War Department has confirmed the story 

which we published some time ago about the 
four chaplains—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—who- 
gave up their life preservers to men on a sinking trans- 
port and went down together. At the time the story 
seemed “too pat” to be true, but we used it on the 
authority of Bishop Hartman, at that time editor of 
Zions Herald. An Associated-Press dispatch from 
Washington now tells of action taken by the War 
Department. It says: — 

Posthumous awards of the distinguished Service Corps: 
have been made to four army chaplains (two Protestants, one- 
Catholic and one Jew) for surrendering their lifebelts to other 
men on a sinking transport at the sacrifice of their lives. 


December. 2, 1944 


The men, all first lieutenants, were: 

Clark V. Poling, son of Rev. Daniel Poling, editor of the 
Christian Herald (Protestant) . 

John P. Washington, son of Mrs. Mary Washington of 
Newark, New Jersey (Catholic) . 

Alexander D. Goode, husband of Mrs. Theresa F. Goode of 
Washington, District of Columbia (Jew). 

George L. Fox, husband of Mrs. Fox of Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts (Protestant) . 

The chaplains were aboard the troop transport Dorchester 
when it was torpedoed off Greenland early in 1943. They 
made their way on deck and began circulating among the 
troops, “encouraging them, praying with them and assisting 


them into lifeboats and lifejackets,” the War Department 


said. 

Dorchester survivors credit the chaplains with the saving 
of many lives by their success in persuading confused men 
to overcome their fears of death and not plunge overboard 
for possible rescue. 

Many of the survivors recalled seeing the chaplains on 
the forward deck distributing lifebelts from a box. 

“When the box was empty each chaplain removed his own 
priceless lifejacket and gave it to another man,” the War 
Department continues. 

“The ship was sinking by the bow when men in the water 
and in lifeboats saw the chaplains link arms and raise their 
voices in prayer. They were still on the deck, together pray- 
ing, when the stricken ship made her final plunge.” 


IS THERE NOT A VATICAN STATE? 


HE Federal Council of Churches at its recent 
meeting passed a resolution opposing the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Vatican State on the ground that such 
action would confer upon one church a special preferen- 
tial status in relation to the American Government. 

We cannot concur in this action. 

It is not proposed by anybody that we send an 
ambassador to the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
proposed that we send an ambassador or minister, as 
we have many times in the past, to a political govern- 
ment which has exactly the same standing as any other 
political government. 

We do not endorse the Catholic religion by sending 
a representative to the Vatican State any more than 
we endorse the’ established Church of England by 
sending an ambassador to that country. 

It could be argued that the moment that a prelate 
becomes the head of the government, at that moment 
diplomatic relations should be broken off, but in that 
case we ought to be prepared to break with England 
as soon as the Archbishop of Canterbury becomes the 
Prime Minister. 

We do not have to send a diplomatic representative 
to a country that is small or unimportant, but one can 
hardly put the Vatican in the nonimportant class. 

The Federal-Council resolution answers those who 
declare that we are simply sending a diplomatic agent 
to a state and not to a church by saying that in the 
case of the Vatican the two cannot be separated. Can 
any state be separated in fact from any part of the life 
of the state? Can the Russian Government be sepa- 
rated from antireligious attitudes now happily modified, 
and does anybody propose to get along just now 
without an ambassador in Moscow? 

The pope is a temporal ruler. What then? Why 
not treat him in the same way as any other temporal 
tuler. The pope is a spiritual ruler. What then? 
Treat him the same as any other spiritual ruler. 


WHAT BRITAIN HAS DONE 


NE out of every three houses in Britain has been 

destroyed or damaged in the war. Four and 
one half million houses have been hit and 457,000 have 
been completely blotted out. This has caused suffer- 
ing and called for great effort on the part of the 
Government to find places where people could be 
sheltered. . 


But the loss of houses is secondary of course to the 
loss of life. Up until a month or so ago, 57,298 civilians 
had been killed. At that time there were 536,112 
casualties in the armed services, including 176,081 
killed. Besides, 29,629 merchant seamen have lost 
their lives, and other thousands have been interned. 


And the destruction of houses is but a drop in the 
bucket also compared with the burning up of all the 
wealth accumulated by Britons for generations. The 
Minister of Information said, “We have sacrificed most 
of our Victorian inheritance. What was the treasure 
of our grandfathers has gone, and it has been well and 
gladly sacrificed.” 


More than half the women of Britain between 
fourteen and fifty-nine are in uniform or in industry, 
and more than a third of British men between fourteen 
and sixty-four are in the armed services. 


The great reduction in the consumption of foods, 
hke meat and butter, per capita, the hours of labor, 
the taxes, the staggering debt, the strain and dis- 
comfort and the sorrow that have come to every home 
tell us a little about the war effort of Britain. Our lot 
has been easier, and the cost exacted of us has been 
much less because of what Britain has borne and done. 
May we remember it! 


THANK YOU, GEORGE UPTON! 


OR one hundred twenty-five years, faithful 
Universalist men have struggled, more often than 
not, against unfavorable circumstances to maintain a 
Universalist press. The last seven years of this century 
and a quarter have not been the hardest, but certainly 
have been among the hardest. Through all these 
seven years George A. Upton has been the faithful and 
hard-working treasurer of the Universalist Publishing 
House. He has given himself without stint to the 
welfare of the House. Today the Universalist Publish- 
ing House is stronger than at any time during the last 
seven years. 

On November 29 last, the directors of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House reluctantly accepted the 
resignation of George A. Upton as treasurer and gave 
him a hearty vote of thanks for his work. Mr. Upton’s 
resignation was forced by the pressure of his work as 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion and his private business interests. 


George A. Upton has achieved an honorable place 
in that long line of faithful Universalist laymen who, 
have served the larger cause of Universalism through 
the medium of the printed word. It is a pleasure here. 
to record the gratitude of the entire corporation and’ 
staff of the Universalist Publishing House for the work 
done by our retiring treasurer. 


E. H. L, 
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As with Gladness 
A Study of Christmas Music 
Harmon M. Gehr 


HE first Christmas song is described in Luke. 

“Suddenly there appeared with the angel a throng 
of the heavenly army, praising God, Saying, ‘Glory 
to God in heaven and on earth! Peace and good will 
to men!” This scene—of shepherds and wise men, of 
gifts to a baby and singing angels—speaks of pure 
religion, direct and unaffected. _ 

The story of Jesus’ birth also speaks of gladness. 
This is something to remember; all too often religion 
and joy are not connected. Indeed, Christmas and 
Easter are the only times in the Christian year that 
gaiety is expressly permitted. It may be because both 
holy days are in celebration of birth—the birthday 
of one who brought light to life and of that same one 
when he conquered death. 

Joy and religion should go together; they redeem 
each other. The psalms identify gladness with worship. 
The savage psalms of hatred and the bitter psalms of 
the lonely heart were rarely used in the Temple service, 
an authority states, but the psalms of praise and glad- 
ness were in use regularly. The nature religion of 
ancient Greece was filfed with joyfulness. 

Only upon the entrance of Puritanism was gladness 
abandoned as being sinful and worldly, and somber 
thoughts of death and perdition gained the upper hand. 
More than is realized, Puritanical influences still enter 
religion—for good when men are made to think of moral 
obligation, for ill when unexplainable guilt or unwar- 
ranted fear weighs men down. It is well to recognize 


the debt to Puritanism for moral sensitivity, but it is - 


well too that men should shake off its dourness and 
show the gladness which is a natural human heritage. 
One time for tender religious gaiety is Christmas. 

“As with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold; 

As with joy they hailed its light, 

Leading onward, beaming bright; 

So, most gracious Lord, may we 

Evermore be led to thee.” 


A light on the relationship of joy to the spirit of 
Christmas is given by the word carol. Originally a 
carol was a dance, accompanied by a bright song sung 
by the dancers. “The Farmer in the Dell” and “Lon- 
don Bridge,” as sung on any playground, are carols. 
Doubtless there were carols long before there was 
Christmas. The word has even been traced to the 
Greek word charos, which was applied to the singing 
and dancing in the ancient theater, and from which, 
some believe, the words chorus and chorale have been 
derived. 

In the light of this understanding it may be seen 
that not all Christmas songs are carols. There is much 
Christmas music and song which, though expressing 
joy, 1s in no sense an invitation to the dance. 

Christmas expresses the spirit of Francis of Assisi 
as much as any one person. St. Francis is remembered 
because of his simple, inclusive love of people; indeed, 


of all that lived and had being. The creative power of 
such love has no better illustration than in the great 
impetus the life of Francis gave to religious art. What 
is not generally known is that he was a guiding in- 
fluence, if not the originator, of much that we enjoy at 
Christmas—the Nativity scene, gift-giving, perhaps 
the custom of carol singing. 

It was in 1224, seven hundred and twenty Christ- 
mases ago, that Francis wished to give his parish at 
Greccia a keener realization of what the birth of Jesus 
meant. The simple way was to dramatize the event. 
So a replica of an infant’s cradle was set up and a lovely 
waxen doll was placed in it. To this holy altar the 
children brought gifts, the young people brought songs 
and dances, and the elders brought prayers as their 
tribute. In the songs of the young as they danced 
around the créche the Christmas carol began. 

As years went by, many dance carols arose from the 
simple joy of devout peoples. Even such a dignified 
hymn as “Adeste Fideles” was originally danced while 
being sung. Sung a little faster and liltingly one easily 
understands that it could have been a very cheerful 
measure. 

It is not customary now to dance to the music of 
carols (unless it would be under a street light on 
Christmas Eye), but there are still places in the world 
where it is done as a part of sacred service. At Seville 
Cathedral the choir boys are permitted three times a 
year to dance before the altar. At Christmas they 
dress in antique costumes to sing and dance before the 
altar and Nativity scene, accompanied by string and 
wind instruments and the clicking of castanets. This 
same custom was carried into the American Southwest 
by Spanish missionaries long ago, and it is still con- 
tinued on Christmas Eve by Pueblo Indians. They go 
to church dressed in their gayest beaded garments and 
wearing elaborate jewelry, to take part in the move- 
ment and rhythm of native dancers beating upon tom- 
toms and singing “Hoya, Hoya” as they dance. 

Lullabies are undoubtedly among the oldest of 
Christmas songs because they are among the oldest 
expressions of folk music. Into these melodies crept 
the rocking, lilting rhythm that marks all cradle songs. 
Of composed Wiegenlieder few are more lovely than 
“Away in a Manger” which Martin Luther is said to 
have written for his own children. But every Christian 
nation has its own cradle songs. Even Scotland, 
where the Reformation’s influence still blights Christ- 


_mas, has produced a charming, though little known, 


lullaby called “Baloo, Lammy.” 

Another song that expresses deep and radiant joy 
is “Silent Night.” Many stories have been told about 
its origin. What would seem to be the actual chain of 
events has been related by the grandson of Franz 
Gruber. Gruber was schoolmaster in the little moun- 
tain town of Oberndorf and also organist in the church. 
On the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 1818, Gruber went 
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to practice on the organ and found it unplayable. 
One can imagine his feelings! And because of a blizzard 
in the mountains no repair man could get in to put 
the organ to rights in time. In desperation he sug- 
gested to the minister, Joseph Mohr, that a new song 
would help them through the evening. Mohr sat down 
and in a short time produced the exquisite stanzas 
generations have come to love. Gruber, inspired by 
the beauty of the words, wed them to the melody now 
most sung at Christmas. It was sung that evening 
to a guitar accompaniment by the two collaborators 
and a young soprano who was taking the part of Mary 
in the celebration. A few days later a man got through 
the snow to repair the organ and Gruber showed him 
ihe song. The man was so pleased that he took a 
copy home with him. Gradually news of it began to 
spread, and a band of Tyrolese singers took it with 
them on tour throughout America. As a result “Silent 
Night” became popular in America some time before 
it was generally known in Europe. 

Luther’s lullaby, “Silent Night” and many other 
Christmas songs had composers that are well known. 
There is a great body of Christmas music, however, 
that has no known creators. Many minds and voices 
during many years added and subtracted and changed 
music and words until the final product was gemlike 
in its beauty. Looking through any good collection of 
Christmas music one is astonished at the great number 
merely marked Old English, German, Welsh, Bo- 
hemian, Italian, Latin, and so forth. Among such 
carols are “The First Noel,” “Adeste Fideles,” “Bring 
a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella,” “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,” “This Endris Nyght” and many, many 
cthers. 

It is also surprising to learn how much great music 
has been inspired by these nameless songs. The lovely 
contralto solo, “He Shall Feed His Flock,” from 
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Handel’s Messiah, occurred to the composer as he 
listened to a Neapolitan shepherd playing on the 
bagpipes “on that most blessed night.” Hearimg the 
carol one knows that Handel did not have to change 
it very much. Mozart used “Deck the Hall with 
Boughs of Holly” as thematic material. Palestrina, 
Beethoven, Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky and others 
have made use of the rich storehouse of traditional 
Christmas music in their great works. 

What is liked most about the ancient carols is 
their simplicity, directness and unaffected joyousness. 
Some understanding of these qualities was discovered 
by the English musicologist, Cecil Sharp, a number of 
years ago. Fearing that many lovely old carols would 
be lost unless someone took them down, Mr. Sharp 
made an intensive search throughout rural England, 
interviewing people of advanced age who had gone 
caroling in the ancient manner in their youth. He 
was able to save a great number that would have gone 
unremembered upon the death of those who carried 
on the oral tradition. He came to the conclusion that 
the very personalities of the old singers spoke of the 
spirit we enjoy in the carols. “It is just his transparent 
sincerity, his freedom from affectation, self-conscious- 
ness and conventional restrictions that makes the 
unlettered rustic pre-eminently fitted to translate into 
music and poetry the dramatic incidents of the Christ 
story.” 

This is a sophisticated age, whatever may be said 
for it. There is much about it that is artificial and 
tiresome. Sheer cleverness and lack of regard make 
men weary of modern ways. Then come Christmas 
and the carols. It is refreshing once again to hear and 
sing the simple words and charming melodies. It seems 
good, somehow, to warm oneself with these old songs 
of adoration. Who can say but that they are angels’ 
voices, singing, as of old, “peace and good will to men!” 


Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


IX— Meditations on Cooking and Christmas 


Johannes 


E embark today for a short voyage on the shallow 

bays, the inlets, the tortuous channels and the 
safe harbors of cooking. We record meditations grave 
and gay while throwing together and baking corn 
muffins or broiling chops over wood coals. 

Neither the Madame nor I was ever trained in 
cooking. This is not a boast. It is a confession. We 
regard the experts along such lines, whether domiciled 
on a hill farm or on Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
with mingled awe and admiration. Boys and girls of 
today have a chance to study cooking scientifically, 
and we think that they ought to seize the chance. 
These are the days when most families do not have 
cooks, when the cooks still in being give notice on the 
slightest provocation, and when patriotism calls upon 
us not only to go to the front but to can vegetables 
and to make jellies at the rear. 

A neighbor who went away to cook for a couple of 
months received $250 a month. Such figures make 


us more sure that we want to do cooking rather than 
hire a cook. 

Cooking is the application of heat to food to prepare 
it for human consumption. It requires knowledge of 
the thing to be cooked and knowledge of how much 
heat to apply. In its higher branches it involves 
combinations of various foods and flavorings. In the 
primary department of cooking one learns that a 10-lb. 
roast takes more fire than a 2-0z. chop. Also, too much 
fire and your bacon goes up in smoke and flame. 

To cook is not the same thing as to cook up. To 
cook up a story is to falsify. To cook a goose is not 
the same thing as to cook one’s goose for him. To 
cook one’s goose for him is to kill or to ruin. 

I am not cooking up this story, and there is no 
one whose goose I want to cook, not even the critics 
of Tur Laprr. 

When I was growing up I was not permitted to 
cook. In our village the man of the family who did 
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the cooking was looked down upon. The most that 
Mother ever let me do was turn the steak broiling over 
the coals while she ran to do something else. Mother 
did not propose to have her boys do the cooking for 
the girls that they might marry. It was only once in 
a while that we had a servant. Mother did the work. 
Waiting in the kitchen for a meal I seemed to learn 
some things without knowing that I was learning 
them. Mother’s example soaked in. 

Mother was a good cook, as were her mother and 
grandmother before her, both of whom I knew. They 
were better cooks, strange to say, than the Van 
Schaick aunts, all of whom were too much given to 
losing themselves in a book when they ought to have 
been putting the dinner‘oyer. Mother was a natural 
actor and mimicked Aunt Kate reading in the third- 
story bedroom of the farmhouse where Grandfather 
lived until she saw the people coming from meeting 
and then running to put over the chicken. “It was 
found to be tough,” said Mother. I learned then and 
there not to hurry a fowl when I boiled it. 

’ According to Maria Parloa in the old Johnson 
Encyclopedia, human beings have cooked food as far 
back as history goes. While it is true that we have 
the record of great feasts in Greek and Roman times, 
the skills used in preparing these feasts were not passed 
on to the masses. Methods of cooking among people 
generally were barbarous until the nineteenth century. 
Then nations like England began to study the subject, 
scientists investigated what was happening, and soon 
a movement to introduce the study of cooking into 
public and private schools spread throughout our own 
country. It was comparatively easy to get support 
for the idea that children should be taught to cook, 
but not so easy to introduce methods calculated to 
improve nutrition. For years the one great test has 
been taste. Now we are learning that while taste is 
an important factor, health is a greater factor. Heat 
that makes tender can also toughen. Eggs may be 
boiled so that they are highly digestible or made fit 
only for the craw of an ostrich. Vegetables may be 
cooked so as to keep the flavor or lose it. 

I wish that I knew about cooking from a scientific 
standpoint. We now are living in the vitamin age, 
and about all that some of us know about this great 
subject is what radio announcers have to say. Their 
detachment and impartiality are open to question, 
especially when it is “one a day” in the forenoon and 
“enriched tiptop” something in the afternoon. We 
have to keep hold of ourselves lest we turn away in 
disgust from something of great importance to the 
race. Probably a few persons have learned by now 
not to throw away the vitamins in cooking and not 
to cook so as to destroy them. 

I have been struck by the number of carefully 
guarded secrets in cooking. Great commercial houses 
may have to keep some of their methods from business 
rivals, but why should Mrs. A. refuse to give her 
recipe for chocolate cake or rhubarb pie to Mrs. B? 
There is such a difference in people in their ability to 
follow a recipe that one would think that Mrs. A. 
would be glad to tell and watch the result. Really 
famous cooks are not afraid of being outdone. 

Take Madame Poulard, whose French omelets 
added to the fame of Mont-Saint-Michel long before 
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American soldiers met death and glory there. Her 
omelet recipe was printed in all the newspapers years 
ago. I carried it around in my pocket until the paper 
broke from brittleness. But I never dared try it. And 
nobody who did try it ever threw Madame Poulard in 
the shade. 

I am inclined to think that free trade in recipes, 
like free trade in other ideas, is the best rule and the 
most Christian. 

The little cooking that I have done stimulates 
meditation. There are so many enigmas. Why, for 
example, should water boil off prunes so quickly. I 
have found that to write an editorial and cook prunes 
at the same time is generally fatal—to the prunes but 
not to the editorial. I have found that the interval 
between muffins brown and muffins black is a matter 
of seconds. I have found that fat is not only a solid 
or a liquid but a gas, or at least a gaslike substance 
that floats in air. In cooking, as in ethics, the way of 
the transgressor is hard. 

While I do not like much the people who are so 
afraid to tell you how to do it, I think that I like them 
better than I do the people who ridicule your ways and 
criticize all your living habits. After all, as the pup 
said to the dog, “This is my bone.” 

But cooking is fun. When first I went into the 
woods to camp alone it was fun both to figure on the 
supplies needed and to cook what one needed. One 
had an oven that would go flat to be put in a pack, a 
skillet, small coffee pot, knife, fork, spoon and tin 
plate. All other dishes needed could be fashioned out 
of birch bark. What corn bread one could make before 
an open fire! Only W. L. P. of Washington, Palm 
Beach and the State of Maine could make skillet bread 
that would beat it, but my hot bread on a cool autumn 
night was pretty good. 

Then that famous Sunday-school class of mine that 
went now and then to the Great Falls of the Potomac. 
Did ever hamburger taste so good as that mixed before 
my own eyes in the old Riggs Market, made into a 
cake, skillet size, and flipped into the air by the afore- 
said W. L. P. to turn! Never a miss! The skills and 
dexterities acquired in cooking are legion. 

One might gather from this narrative that I am 
one of those who live to eat rather than one who eats 
to live. The animal side of man often is repellent, to 
be sure, but something of the zest of life, something of 
the joy of life must go into the technics and reflections 
of the one who would just eat to live if he would be 
fully able to eat and live. I am reasonably sure that 
a man is a fool who does not eat for efficiency, but I 
am just as sure that he overreaches and defeats himself 
if he eliminates pleasure in the use of food. 

For people of sedentary habits, chained more or 
less to a desk, almost any occupation that changes 
completely the mental outlook is of value to him if 
he likes it. Some may like whist or poker. I vote for 
a reasonable amount of cooking. 

Anna Hemstead Branch, who wrote the famous epic 
poem, “Nimrod,” wrote also “The Monk in the 
Kitchen.” It tells of a monk set to work in a kitchen 
who was determined to discover the hidden nature of 
things. So one by one he questions his kitchen utensils. 
Though they were made by man, he comes to feel 
that “they respond to the breathings of an inner spirit.” 
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And the monk learns from them and from the humble 
duties of the kitchen, “to spread abroad the beautiful 
cleanness of my God.” This writer, as Kreymborg 
puts it, “finds the transmutation of the common to the 
holy through the ministrations of the spirit of order.” 

A greater than this monk of the poem, a lay brother 
rather than a monk, Brother Lawrence, won earthly 
immortality by the simplest kind of recital of how he 
practiced the presence of God in the monastery kitchen. 
When many things were demanded of him at once he 
remained calm and efficient by recollecting that God 
too was there asking no duty that he did not have the 
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power to perform. Humility and confidence worked 
together in him. The common became the holy. 

When this little essay first sees the light of day it 
will be almost Christmas. Some people apologize for 
the cooking that goes with Christmas and for the 
Christmas dinners as if they were at enmity with the 
Christmas carols and the Christmas faith. But there 
is no enmity here. Jesus was more than a man of 
sorrows, he belonged also to the wedding feast. And 
the spirit of religion can go and ought to go with us 
into all happy reunions and be with us at every 
Christmas feast. 


B-29’s Over Bangkok (Thailand)! 


Robert and Alice Cummins 


HAT changes have been wrought with the pass- 

ing of time. Tonight’s newspaper shows Bangkok 
as a headline set in boldface 3-inch type and our ten- 
year-old, David, points to its exact location on the map. 
He is not so fortunate as to have read Margaret 
Landon’s delightful little book, Anna and the King of 
Siam, but he knows about Thailand. 

It was different when, some years ago, David’s 
mother and I set our faces westward on the trek which 
was to take us six weeks before reaching Bangkok. 
Even the responsible editor of an Ohio daily, in grant- 
ing generous space to notice of our departure for life 
in the tropical Orient, described Siam as being “located 
on the Isle of Guam.” Few persons at the time recog- 
nized this evident lack of knowledge in the matter of 
geography. : 

Our B-29’s, the account reads, “bombed the rail- 
road yards.” I remember those yards, the narrow- 
gauge rails, the toylike trains, the beautiful modern 
station. I recall the temples near by, the winding 
klongs (canals), and the clusters of tall slender areca 
palms. And the little houses on stilts (many of them 
thatched) built half out over the water; happy naked 
children romping in the sun; priests in their bright 
yellow robes; riksha coolies; lepers; princes. 

Bangkok is a city of contrasts. The size of Detroit, 
it is very cosmopolitan in character. Half the popula- 
tion is Chinese. Add to the Chinese the Russians, 
Indians of all castes, Javanese, “wild men of Borneo,” 
Burmese, Africans, all varieties of Europeans, a hand- 
ful of Americans. Situated side by side are examples 
of stately architectural triumphs and primitive native 
huts. The weather? Well, it rains for six months, and 
for the next six months it doesn’t. But it is always hot. 

“Occupied!” “Bombed!” Yes, I know; times have 
changed. 

Christmas is here! Christmas around the world? 
No; not in Thailand (Muang-tai: muang, land; tai, 
free). But then, Christmas was never celebrated in 
Thailand. Thailand is a Buddhist country. It is 
the world stronghold of Buddhism. If there is to be 
a Christmas in Siam, one must make it for oneself. We 
did. 


The headline in tonight’s newspaper set me think- 
ing. Conscious that Christmas will soon be upon us, 
I have been wondering what has become of friends we 
knew when we lived in Siam. I recall the “nights 
before Christmas” we spent in that tiny kingdom—a 
land which then seemed so completely out of this 
world. 

How shall I describe it? The whole setting is so 
foreign to most people that an attempt at adequate 
description seems futile. People are uninterested in 
things with which they are unfamiliar. Shortly after 
our return to “the States,” a neighbor called one eve- 
ning. My father-in-law introduced us, saying: “This 
is my daughter and her husband. They have just re- 
turned from Siam.” ‘“That’s inferesting,’ he replied; 
then proceeded to spend the balance of the evening 
telling us about the parks in Texas. 

My diary on our first Christmas in Siam carries 
the following notation: “Everything was so different. 
It seemed like some newly created holiday. The night 
before we decorated a huge chrysanthemum, white and 
in full blossom, with tinsel ornaments. On it hung 
lighted Chinese candles, candles customarily placed 
on temple altars before images of the Buddha. The 
plant, with all its trimmings, we had placed on a table 
which stood on the front veranda. The table was 
draped with an American flag. Ferns were banked 
against the rail. Then, when everything was in ~ 
readiness, we summoned our large family. There was 
Tim, the Chinese cook. We had got him from the 
French Legation. Tim brought with him his wife and 
their babe in arms. Eng-koon was the houseboy. Dit 
took care of the institution next door. Chan was the 
yardman, and Chan brought his wife and babe. There 
was Dhobie, who did the family washing, and my 
Siamese and Chinese interpreters. Thirteen, in all, on 
the payroll!” 

Ahma was pleased, I remember. She sat at the 
“Mam’s” right. Ahma was so privileged by reason of 
her standing even in the family system of caste. She 
it was who cared for the “little master.’ Kru-pong 
(Kru, teacher) sat next and interpreted as I told the 
Christmas story. A copy of the New Testament was 
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given to each in his own tongue. And to each also went 
a package of firecrackers. No celebration in Siam is 
complete without firecrackers. Following a round of 
cookies and candies, we adjourned to the tennis courts 
at the side of our greathouse (ban-mah) on stilts and 
fired the crackers. 

The next year there was slight variation in details. 
A tamarin tree replaced the chrysanthemum. Chan 
cut it on the banks of the River Chow Phya and hauled 
it home im his sampan. ‘Tinfoil had been carefully 
saved from imported candies, and this was used to 
wrap the pods of the tamarin tree. Chinese lanterns 
hung from the ceiling of-the porch. The number of 
guests increased to thirty. Records of Christmas 
hymns were played on ‘an old-Victrola. Afterwards, 
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on the courts at the side, there was a Chinese-Siamese 
play, with hundreds in attendance. The diary reads, 
“And Bobbie slept peacefully in his little native crib 
through it all.” “Through it all” puts it mildly, for 
those who have attended Siamese plays know how 
noisy they can be. 

“Oh, yes, and that crowning event: a cable from 
home, which read “Merry Christmas to All.” 

Years have come and gone since then. We are 
home and it will soon be Christmas again. Before me 
on the floor lies a copy of the evening paper. Those 
headlines! “B-29’s OVER BANGKOK!” Those thir- 
teen—Tim and Ahma, Eng-koon and Chan, Dhobie 
and Dit. The thirty. The hundreds. Where are 
they tonight? How are they? I wonder! 


Testing the Federal Council—and Us 


Stanley Manning 


HE action taken at the biennial meeting of the 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, denying our application for membership, was 
a test of the Council itself and of its constituents, and 
the Council failed to meet the test. Our reaction to 
that vote will be our answer to the test which we shall 
have to meet. 

In order to meet that test intelligently, we must 
understand much that does not appear on the surface. 
It happens that I have had unusual opportunities to 
know the workings of the Council in several of its 
departments, and I have been deeply impressed by 
what it is able to do. It is not just a nice little society 
formed for fellowshiptand to express good will; it is a 
powerful force, influencing the action of Congress and 
- of government departments, and carrying on extensive 
educational programs in such fields as race relations, 
marriage and the home, labor relations and _ inter- 
national justice and good will. It is able to exert the 
tremendous influence it does because it speaks and 
acts for the great majority of non-Roman Christians 
throughout the country. 

Tt is a well-known fact that several of the denomi- 
nations, members of the Council, have within their 
membership an influential minority opposed to all 
such co-operation. In some cases those minorities are 
economic conservatives who are opposed to the liberal 
attitude taken by the Council in that field. In other 
cases they are theological conservatives who are 
opposed to any fellowship with those who differ from 
them in matters of doctrine. These churches, and the 
Council itself, are trying to avoid any action that 
would lead some of the conservative churches, unan- 
imously conservative, to withdraw. They are honest 
in their belief that the strength which these churches 
give to the Council is of overwhelming importance in 
bringing Christian influence to bear upon our national 
life. They know that a divided Protestantism will 
be weak, and they are willing to compromise in some 
things for the sake of keeping it strong. That explains 
the vote of several denominations at Pittsburgh 
opposing our application for membership. 

The test of the Federal Council and its constituent 


bodies was this: Were they sufficiently Christian to 
accept Jesus’ test, “He that doeth the will of my 
Father, the same is my brother.” In spite of the pro- 
vision of the Council’s constitution, to the effect that 
“it has no authority to draw up a common creed,” 
some of the denominations persist in making a creedal 
test of applicants for membership. That was done 
in our case. 

The Council failed to accept Jesus’ standard of 
fellowship, and in being true to its own constitution. 

Now as to our testing. The committee appointed 
after the Tufts College Convention to consult with 
Federal-Council leaders regarding our membership 
held several preliminary conferences. At one of them, 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the chairman, explained the 
position and attitude of our church in some such words 
as these: We take no dogmatic position with reference 
to the person of Jesus. We have had within our 
membership both trinitarians and unitarians, and both 
are equally welcome. We have insisted that the real 
test of a Christian is not whether he accepts this or 
that belief about Jesus, but whether he is sincerely and 
loyally trying to follow him and to serve the cause 
of the Kingdom for which he lived and died. 

We are now being. tested to see whether we can 
be Christian in that sense. It would be easy, and 
very human, for us to withdraw into our own shell, 
and have nothing more to do with the Federal Council 
or with any of its constituents who voted against us. 
But if we did that we could not so effectively serve 
the Kingdom of God. 

When we met in New York last year we adopted 
an “Affirmation of Social Principles.” Among the 
“musts” which our consciences imposed upon us were, 
for instance, these: “We must inform ourselves con- 
cerning the problems of today’s world.” “We must 
co-operate in establishing an international organization 
which shall be truly democratic and _ all-inclusive.” 
I choose these out of the many because I happen to 
be acquainted with what is being done in this field. 

It is my firm conviction that the only way in which 
our church can do anything effective in this direction 
is by co-operation with the other churches, and the 
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only way in which they are working and can work 
effectively is through the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good Will. We 
could not by ourselves hold a study conference, com- 
manding the attention and attendance of national and 
international leaders, to pronounce upon the questions 
involved in making an abiding peace, or to decide upon 
the strategy of the churches in bringing to bear the 
power of the Christian conscience of America upon 
these problems. The only way to make the influence 
of our church effective, and the best way to inform 
ourselves individually about what is being done and 
what needs to be done is to share in such undertakings 
as the National Study Conference to be held in 
Cleveland in January. (This has been called “A second 
Delaware.”) Many of our churches have used the 
material from that earlier conference, “The Six Pillars 
of Peace,” and other pamphlets. We have found them 
invaluable in clarifying our thinking and our own 
attitudes in these matters. To be true to our own 
professions of Christian duty in this decisive hour in 
the world’s history, we must go just as far as we can 
im interdenominational co-operation. 

The same thing applies in other fields—marriage 
and the home, race relations, labor, and social welfare. 
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There is one other point we must remember. We 
should think of the Federal Council’s constituency as 
individuals, rather than of the Council as an entity 
within itself. These individuals differ widely among 
themselves. Many of them, possibly even a majority, 
and certainly a very large minority, would be glad to 
have us as members of the Council. We must not 
refuse to work with them because they happen to be 
in the same organization with others who are not so 
liberal. It is difficult to be liberal with the illiberal, 
to be tolerant of the intolerant, and yet that is just 
what we have to be, if we would be counted liberal 
at all. 

“He drew a circle that shut me out: 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 


But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


We can strengthen the hands of those who are 
truly liberal by going along as far and as fast as we 
can with those who have learned that after all we 
really are a Christian church. It is difficult to be 
Christian when someone denies it, but that is just 
the test that we have to meet. It now remains to be 
seen whether we have the wit to win. 


Look at the Star Again! 
The Light That Shone Over Bethlehem Still Brightens 


Richard K. Morton 


Y earliest recollection of Christmas, I think, 

is associated with rather ludicrous and un- 
scientific ideas. I don’t recall very early doubtings as 
to a portly Santa’s ability to get down our none-too- 
ample chimney nor about his unfailing ability to get 
everywhere almost at once to bestow presents. 

Christmas meant this wonderful and somewhat 
terrifying idea of a Santa whom you could never catch 
at his work—no matter how you schemed to stay up 
awfully late and then dash boldly into a room! And 
how wonderfully Santa always seemed to co-operate 
with my parents! 

Later, as I remember it, Christmas came to mean 
more the enjoyment of giving and receiving gifts, the 
beauty of Christmas music, the pleasure of finding 
almost all groups in the community joining in glad 
fellowship and works of kindness toward one another. 

I suppose we all can cite certain ideas or experiences 
that seem to us to typify the Christmas spirit. Only 
as we grow a bit older does the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing take hold to the fullest. God has been active in 
our lives all this time, revealing himself in one way or 
another. But now that the years seem to be slipping 
by; now that children are going away, perhaps some of 
them already with the armed forces of their country; 
and now that the trials and burdens of health and 
daily affairs weigh us down, Christmas comes to mean 
something else. No matter what our creed or affilia- 
tion, it is immensely comforting to have faith that 
God is in human life, that it might be made glad, that 


it might be saved. Then when the brightness of the 
festival, as symbolized by Bethlehem’s Star, is dimmed 
again, there is something that remains within the soul 
to bring its mexpressible comfort and peace. 

This is an embattled world. This is a time when 
the physical and nervous and mental energies of all 
are being tested severely. There seem to be few stars 
in the sky. There seem to be no sounds of the singing 
of heavenly hosts. Many a heart is full of an aching 
sadness, an ever-present dread that there may come 
very bad news instead of good news. The hours of 
labor at many a job are long and tiring, and often 
seem to lead nowhere. 

All this is true. 

But look at the Star again! 

There is more than that which can be seen in the 
light of Bethlehem’s Star! 

In my own recollection a time stands out when a 
fine group of Jewish people in a community aided 
fellow factory workers to get time off and set up a 
party at the shop. 

On another great community occasion the young 
people of all the churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
united in the singing of some Christmas carols in a 
central outdoor spot and in a hospital. The thrill of 
that experience still lingers with many of the par- 
ticipants. 

Our own surroundings here in Providence provide 
many outstanding instances which show that Christ- 
mas will not be a mere formal, stilted affair. With 
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most of us today it consists not in Christmas trees, 
carols, gifts, and the like, but a united, purposeful, 
cc-operative effort to make this a better community in 
which to live. A large number of individuals are assist- 
ing several local agencies, for instance, in trying to care 
for the needs of newcomers to this area—many of them 
servicemen or servicemen’s families—in need of at 
least temporary housing. Where there are children, 
this is all the more difficult to provide. The spirit of 
Christmas certainly would not go very well with a 
spirit of indifference toward those who must live in 
these days under uncertain and trying conditions. 

A matter very closely related is that of maintaining 
proper and adequate community life for young people, 
many of them forced, for. one .reason or another, to 
live under abnormal conditions. There seems to 
be a need in several sections of our city and state for 
more canteens and supervised youth centers where, 
especially, teen-agers may gather and have the type 
of fun they really want and meet under circumstances 
that are really enjoyable. 

Many who have the community’s best interests at 
heart also favor the securing of additional police- 
women and others specially trained in certain types of 
social work, and including among the police some 
Negro officers to care for the needs of that often 
neglected group. 


In some sections, too, real united efforts are being - 


made to set up neighborhood councils which have the 
backing of all racial and religious elements in order to 
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provide more recreational and educational facilities. 

Among Parent-Teacher groups, too, there is interest 
in meeting the needs of the children of new families. 
Thrown into a new school routine among strangers, 
it is not surprising that they have many special needs 
—for instance, how to overcome timidity and nervous- 
ness and make proper adjustments to the new environ- 
ment. 

This is what Christmas can mean in 1944. Not 
just a time in the church year. Not just another period 
of shopping madness. All this can mean that we are 
learning more and more to see human needs in the 
light of the Bethlehem Star. 

A city can be a dark and cold and unfriendly place 
for those who lack fellowship and a work to do. It is 
often depressing, and even terrifying, to look along 
shopper-crowded streets and watch little times of joy 
shared by others in which one has no part, and to 
think that in all the passing throng one person does 
not know a single soul! Then it is easy to think: What 
difference does all this make to me? What difference 
could I make in all this? 

But in the light of the Bethlehem Star, and in 
joining in some project which brightens the life of 
childhood or which eases someone’s burden in these 
days, it is possible to find something that lights up the 
whole of one’s existence. 

We may well be thankful that Christmas is part 
of our faith and part of our community heritage shared 
in common. 


The Art of Christmas Giving 


Stanley Manning 


HE first Christmas present to make an impression 

on me deep enough to leave a lasting memory was 
one that I gave to a playmate over fifty years ago. 
She was the minister’s daughter and lived just across 
the street from us. It was the custom at the parsonage 
for the Christmas gifts to be piled on a side table in 
the dining room, and they were not disturbed until 
breakfast was over.. Then the minister, with great 
good humor and tantalizing deliberation, picked up 
one package at a time, called out the name written on 
it, waited until one of the children had delivered the 
gift and it had been unwrapped, and after the appro- 
priate exclamations had been heard and the giver 
properly thanked he went on with the delightful game. 

At our house we had our gifts before breakfast, so 
that by that time most of our excitement was over. 
On that memorable Christmas morning I carried my 
gift for this playmate across the street and was invited 
to stay and watch the fun. My offering—I have no 
recollection at all as to what it was—was placed on 
the table with the other gifts, and in due time the 
name was read, the package opened and thanks ex- 
pressed. 

Slowly, all too slowly, the pile of gifts grew less and 
less until finally "not one remained. And my name 
had not been called. Of course there was no reason 
why it should have been. That was a family party. 
But I had brought a gift and had received nothing in 


return. What was the use of giving if you got nothing 
back for yourself? Words of thanks and appreciation 
were pleasant, but you could not touch or see or play 
with them. It was not a Merry Christmas any more. 

That is as far as some Christmas and other giving 
has evolved. It is a kind of friendly and sight-unseen 
barter. We give, not for the joy of giving, not to con- 
fer a benefit, but for the sake, or at least in the hope, 
of receiving something in return. What a tragedy that 
is! For if you do not receive you feel that/you have 
been cheated, and have no sense of having conferred a 
benefit. The warmth of generosity is not there. It is 
no more a gift than is the money that is paid across a 
counter when one buys a cake of soap. That is 
trade, and is not at all to be confused with giving. 
Abraham and Abimelech once had trouble with each 
other, but finally they reached an agreement, and 
Abimelech said, “According to the kindness that I 
have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me.” And 
Jesus said, “If ye do good to them which do good to 
you, what thank have ye? - sinners also do eyen the 

same.’ 

There is one other memory I have of that long-ago 
Christmas in the parsonage—the only gift I can recall 
of all the many that were handed out that day. The 
minister’s wife received a rather long and narrow box 
whose shape gave no hint of its contents. When at 
last she opened it, she held up a bright and shiny 
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pair of scissors, and I can clearly remember over all 
these years her exclamation, “New scissors! Just what 
I needed!” And I felt, but did not say, “What’s the 
use of any such gift? You’ve got to have scissors 
anyway.” 

And there is one of the profound questions in the 
philosophy of giving that I have never. been able to 
answer. Is it real giving when the gift is something the 
recipient would buy or make for himself or herself any- 
way?—especially something purely utilitarian like 
scissors. Part of the answer undoubtedly is another 
question. Can the recipient afford to buy a new pair 
of scissors, and will she? If the answer is in the nega- 
tive, there may be a good reason for the gift. It is a 
real contribution to the ease and comfort and pleasure 
of living. As my chum remarked, when he gave an 
electric toaster and grill to Mrs. Manning the first 
time he visited us after serving as best man at our 
wedding, “A good workman deserves good tools.” On 
our salary it would have been years before we could 
have bought such a thing for ourselves. 

That grill, by the way, is still in occasional use. 
It served us with hot water in our room at Ferry 
Beach before hot water was piped over to “The Under- 
wood,” and for vaporizing an inhalant when severe 
colds afflicted the family. Blackened and rather 
dilapidated, it works as well as ever, even if we no 
longer use it on the breakfast table. It is a constant 
reminder of thoughtful generosity thirty-five years ago. 
Perhaps those scissors were just as real a gift. I do 
not know. Once upon a time I made a Christmas gift 
of a pair of pinking shears, but my conscience has 
troubled me every time I have thought of them. Was 
that a real gift, or did I just save the recipient the 
trouble and expense of buying a pair for herself? 

And pinking shears, or silk stockings, if you could 
get them! What a gift for a man to give! They do 
not express his personality—at least, I should hope 
not. And should not a gift be a sharing of a bit of 
oneself? Peter said to the lame man at the Temple 
gate, “Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have 
give [ thee.” I have another gift, valued because of 
the personality behind it. Once upon a time Rev. 
Milo Folsom made with his own hands and gave to 
me a garden seat. He had cut the trees for the frame, 
and had built it with his own hands. All of it except 
the boards of the seat itself was his own workmanship. 
And it was just like him, sturdy and strong and true. 
But the bench is not a comfortable place to sit. The 
seat is hard and the back is not high enough to lean 
against. But that, too, is one of the reasons it is a 
gift that expresses his personality. He never had any- 
thing but a hard place, and little chance to rest. It is 
one of the paradoxes of life that the parsonage in 
Pittsfield, Maine, where he lived his last twelve years, 
is at the corner of Main and Easy Streets. He never 
lived on Main Street, and he would not have been 
happy there. He lived and did his work away from 
the main currents of human life, but where the people 
lived whom’he could love and serve. And he never 
lived on Easy Street, either. Perhaps that was the 
reason he knew how to make a real gift. He knew 
how to give himself. 

Too often we buy “doodads” and “flummadiddles” 
and call them gifts. Some of them—many of them, 
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perhaps—are good, but many are soon discarded, not 
because the spirit and intention of the giver are not 
appreciated, but simply because we have too many 
things. It is too bad that we can’t tie up spiritual 
things in gay wrappings as we do our Christmas gifts. 
Some people can. Bertha E. Jaques wrote: 


I send to you no useless gift this holy Christmas Day, 

But something you may keep awhile, then gladly give away; 

Here’s Love wrapped up in Tenderness; and folded all about 

Are ribbons of Good Wishes that nothing may fall out. 

*Tis stamped with Hope and sealed with Faith that Friend- 
ship will abide 

As long as memories remain of Christ and Christmastide. 

If passed along such presents grow, as snowballs gather up 
the snow. 


All our gifts of things ought to be of that sort— 
just material wrappings of love and tenderness. I am 
looking forward rather eagerly to my first Christmas 
in the spirit world, where there are no “doodads” and 
“flummadiddles” to cumber up Christmas, and where 
we shall be compelled to give only spiritual gifts. I 
am sure it will be an interesting and revealing expe- 
rience. Not that I care to have it too soon. I am 
perfectly willing to put up with all the foolishness of 
much giving of things at Christmas for a good many 
years to come, but it will be fun to try the other kind. 

After all, is not the philosophy of Christmas giving, 
and all giving, to be summarized in some such way 
as this?: Giving is a fitting together of two diverse 
personalities by such exchange of things material and 
spiritual as may serve to bind them more closely 
together, each to the other. 

If what is needed for that closer unity is a giving 
or exchange of things, so that one who has much shares 
with one who has less, then a material gift is indicated. 
People are separated physically and spiritually by too 
great diversity in the amount and character of their 
possessions. Sharing what we have reduces that diver- 
sity and separation. This does not preclude an ex- 
change of gifts. One may have more of one kind of 
thing, and the other of something else. An exchange 
of gifts of that sort is not trade or barter. Each gives 
because he wants to give, and wants the other to 
share the good things he happens to have. One of the 
most appreciated Christmas gifts I have received in 
recent years was that of two jars of home-canned 
Illinois fried chicken from my sister-in-law. She had 
raised those chickens on the farm, had dressed and 
cooked and canned them herself, and had sent them 
twelve hundred miles not only to nourish our bodies, 
but to feed our souls. And they did both. Of course, 
we could have gone to a restaurant and ordered fried 
chicken, or bought one in the market and cooked it 
at home. We would not have starved if she had not 
sent the gift. But the total effect would have been 
entirely different. On the other hand, we could buy 
things for her and her family in the city stores which 
she could not find in her home town or in a Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue. All of us, her family and ours, 
were richer and happier and more closely knit together 
as a result. 

The same rule applies in the giving and sharing of 
spiritual realities. One may be rich in hope and faith; 
another in accumulated wisdom; still another in kindly 
tolerance and human understanding and sympathy. 
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There is a grand opportunity for an exchange of gifts. 
It is too bad that we have not studied and perfected 
the technique of spiritual giving as we have that of 
ordinary giving at Christmas time. 

Christmas giving or any other giving that implies 
the poverty of the receiver is resented. The very 
word charity has taken on an unpleasant flavor because 
it too often suggests the pity which is only a veiled 
kind of contempt. And the giving of hope and faith, 
of wisdom, of understanding and tolerance must be 
equally tactful. 

The entire shift of emphasis in much Christian 
missionary work is an illustration. We used to con- 
- demn all other religions as.pagan. All the gods of the 
nations were idols. The heathen must forsake them 
utterly and accept the theology of the Christian mis- 
sionary. Now the wise messenger of the church goes 
with an eagerness to learn all that is good and true 
in other cultures and religions, and to make a synthesis 
of these with all that is good and true in Christian 
thought and faith. Of course there are many who 
still go in the old spirit and with the old methods, 
but, as human intelligence spreads, and the world 
grows smaller through more frequent intercourse, the 
new way will be found to be the only one that works. 
It is only so that the diverse personalities, say of the 
Chinese and the American, can be brought together in 
_ unity, whether in the field of religion or politics or any- 
where else. 

We shall have magnificent opportunities to develop 
in ourselves the art of Christian giving when the war 
in Europe is over, and still more when it ends in Asia. 
Any one of several attitudes may be ours. We can be 
selfish, and say in effect: We need everything we have 
for ourselves; we are a few hundred billion dollars in 
debt, and we must pay ourselves off. Or we can be 
charitable, in the worst sense, and give as Sir Launfal 
did to the beggar, tossing a piece of gold in scorn. It 
would be something of an athletic feat to toss a million 
bushels of wheat over to Europe in that fashion, but 
a strong nation like ours could do it, if it knows no 
better way. Or we could be humble and say: God has 
given us more than we can use. We want to give 
you what you need. You, on the other hand, have 
suffered in ways we have not known and cannot well 
imagine. Teach us your patience, your fortitude, your 
faith. You will repay us in a coin of greater worth 
than anything we can send to you. 

So the technique of giving is not enough. We must 
develop the technique of receiving as well. That is 
often more difficult, because humility is not so fre- 
quently found as pride. We dislike the feeling of being 
indebted to anyone, especially for things. And yet, at 
the same time, we like to give, and to do kindly things 
for others. We need the golden rule in reverse: Let 
others do unto you as you would do unto them. 
Generally we do that at Christmastime. We accept 
with gratitude the gifts that others send to us, even if 
we have given them nothing of comparable value. 
And yet we are often troubled by a gift that comes 
from a friend to whom we have sent nothing. There 
is a Christian grace in receiving as well as a Christian 
grace in giving. 

And indeed, at Christmastime we are reminded of 
how great a gift we have received without effort or 
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desert on our part. The tragedy of our lives is that 
so many of us-receive it thoughtlessly and with no 
gratitude or appreciation. “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son.” That was the first Christmas 
gift. It was the kind of gift that meets our definition 
of what a gift ought to be and do. Here are the two 
diverse personalities, God and man—the one, high and 
holy, exalted far above all thought, infinite in wisdom, 
power and love; the other struggling upward out of 
the mud and scum of things, out of hatred, cruelty 
and lust, reaching toward the divine, but still ignorant, 
weak and selfish. How can they be brought together— 
God and his earthly children? It can only be by a 
twofold approach, each to the other—a twofold giving. 

God reached down and put his spirit in a man- 
child, born into a humble Jewish home in the long ago, 
but heir of all the insights and inspirations of prophets, 
seers and psalmists—men who had faith in God and 
had felt after him and found him. 

And man reached up to God, and still is reaching, 
not just to receive the blessing conferred by the AI- 
mighty, but to offer helpmg hands that with them and 
through them God may build his kingdom on earth. 
Toyohiko Kagawa wrote: 


. A secret plan 
Is hid in my hand; 
. . . My hand is big, 
Big, 
Because of this plan, 
That God, 
Who dwells in my hand, 
Knows the secret plan 
Of the things he will do for the world 
Using my hand. 


» So each of us, God and man, gives what the other 
lacks, and at Christmastime we celebrate the conjunc- 
tion of the finite and the Infinite. 


They Went to Church 
Fred S. Nichols 


HEY went to church—one a man, the other a 

boy. The man knew the scriptures, the traditions, 
the ceremonies of the church; the boy knew only Jesus 
of the gospel story. 

They went to chureh—this man and little boy. 
To be seen of men they went to church. To be seen 
in robes, phylacteries, and with pious countenance 
went one; to be seen with crutch, limping gait, and 
with happy face went the other. 

To be seen of men they went to church—the robes 
and pious countenance to receive the salutation of 
onlookers; the crutch and limping gait to remind all 
who saw that long ago, when here among men, there 
was one who made “lame beggars walk and blind men 
see.” 

To the Pharisee who went to church, Christmas was 
forever lost. To Tiny Tim who went to church, 
Christmas in his heart forever dwelt, and through him 
God has blessed us every one. 
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A Rose E’er Blooming 


Vivian T. 


F a text is to be taken for this little sermon, it had 

better be the words of the prophet, “And the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” For I want to 
tell you about a Christmas in a strange and unpromis- 
ing place. The story—perhaps incident would be a 
more suitable word for it—was told to me nearly 
twenty years ago and then faded from my mind, but 
now it has come back to me with freshness and new 
significance. It is a very simple incident, although not 
without a touch of surprise, and there are several 
people living in my neighborhood who would, if you 
asked them, give you all necessary assurance that it 
really happened. 

The incident—as related to me—brings in at the 
start a young man who may be called Peter, which 
was not his real name. Peter was the cause of con- 
siderable anxiety to those who loved him best. He 
came out of college with a roaming and rebellious dis- 
position, and lost no chance of proclaiming that every- 
thing domestic was stuffy, everything conventional 
insincere, and all modern religion a hollow sham. He 
was, as I remember the account of him, prepared to 
admit that medieval monks and wandering friars had 
the real stuff of religion in them, but that none of it 
was to be found in the customary life and ways of 
present-day America. And, of course, Christmas, as 
now celebrated, was to Peter something which had 
been utterly spoiled. Ugly to him had become the 
pictures of shepherds, sages and babes; useless to him 
the best efforts of carol-singers, choirs and clergymen, 
who only filled his spirit with disgust. And perhaps 
i was partly to avoid sharing in the farce at home 
that near Christmastime Peter went out to a ranch 
not many miles from the Californian coast. 

It so happened that on the day of Christmas Eve 
this superior and self-exiled Peter took a horse and 
rode off alone into the fringe of the desert. It was 
perfect weather, and to him it seemed very like early 
summer. No snow was to be seen on the distant 
mountains from where he was riding, and, as he re- 
flected for a moment upon what would be making 
seasonable excitement in his New England home, it 
pleased him to think that the desert was much the 
same all the year round. He rejoiced a little harshly 
in the warm sun, because it made the day so unlike 
Christmastime, and he rejoiced less harshly in the 
good flanks of the horse under him. The desert, being 
destitute of any stupidity of cut trees and decorations 
and presents and feasting, was a comfort to our Peter, 
who wanted no truck with shams, and there was some- 
thing grimly satisfying to be riding alone in warm 
and genial weather at Christmastime. 

At noon he ate some cheese and fruit with mel- 
ancholy hunger, then slept a little, mounted again 
and rode farther. He did not care how far he went, 
for he knew that, if need be, he could find a sheltered 
hole in the wilds and spend the night there. And when 
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the velvety darkness began to fall and the stars came 
out, he rode slowly on in the sweet and cooler air, 
feeling, as at this point we may imagine, splendidly 
aloof and spiritually superior to the rest of mankind— 
or at least to that small part of mankind who lit 
candles and sang carols on Beacon Hill, and that very 
tiny part of mankind gathered in his family home that 
night with one place, and that his, vacant. But it 
was in the desert and after dark that the unexpected 
and peculiar thing happened. 

There on the edge of a wide and sandy region, 
where some foothills began to rise, and where, as Peter 
was very sure, there were no dwellings, no railway 
tracks, no roads and nothing made by man—there, in 
that most unlikely place, and not far from him, Peter 
saw the flame of a fire and the glistening of little lights. 
For a moment he wondered foolishly about wandering 
tribes. Then he rode nearer, his horse making no noise 
on the soft ground—nearer, and, halting, sat amazed. 
He could scarcely trust his own eyes. In front of him 
was a most hospitable scene. A small fir tree was ablaze 
with candles burning steadily in the still air—a tree 
bejeweled with balls of silver, blue and gold; a tree 
dropping fruit of small parcels, gay presents, staring 
dolls, trumpets and drums; a tree draped with the 
wonder of shivering icicles. And round the tree— 
three score miles from any house—a man and woman 
and four young children. There in the great, lonely 
night, children’s laughter, children’s singing: 


Adeste, fideles, 
Laeti triumphantes: 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem. 


Just beyond the circling light of the fire Peter sat 
upon his horse and waited, stiff with surprise. Then, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, rode forward. 
The children shrieked with a moment’s fright, and 
the man sprang up quickly. Peter dismounted and 
explained how he came to be there. The mother of 
the children welcomed him. ‘“There’s a present on 
the tree for you,” she said merrily. “We always do 
have one for the stranger, but this is the first time we 
have seen the stranger come.” Somewhat bewildered, 
Peter was persuaded to stay. His horse was tethered 
near by, the young children went to bed in a small 
tent, the others sat by the fire, and then Peter heard 
how it happened that the strange Christmas party was 
there; they told him. 

They lived in a big and showy city on the Pacific 
Coast, to which a year or two before they had moved 
from a place very near Boston. They loved to keep 
up the Christmas custom, but felt it was not 
quite the same old Christmas in that Western city. 
At least, to them it was not quite the same—to them 
who so recently had known the bright, chill Christmas- 
times in New England. So they found a new way for 
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the old spirit. The year before and this year at 
Christmas they had put tent, food, presents, candles, 
everything in a trailer and driven a ricketty old car 
and the trailer into the desert. There they looked 
for a good tree, decorated the tree, enjoyed it, spent 
the night under the stars, had breakfast and a merry 
Christmas morning, and then went back to their city 
home. The father of the family said it made Christmas 
very real and lovely to celebrate it there in that way. 
“Talk of shepherds and kings!” he said. “We surely 
meet them out here! Shepherds at any rate. Angels 
almost. Angels unaware, like you.” And he laughed. 
Peter said not harshly, “Better if everyone went into 
some desert to make Christmas real.” “Oh no! Every- 
one in his own way,” said the father. “If in a house 
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America 
Sheldon 


HE history of the American colonies, if thrown 

on the screen of this larger world, would portray 
conditions such as we experience, and weaye a plot 
like that whose unfolding we watch today. Take a 
picture of the thirteen colonies, on a narrow strip of 
the Atlantic seaboard, use it as a film to project its 
image on the background of our technological develop- 
ment, and we should see just about what the world now 
reveals—similar conditions pointing to the kind of 
solution the colonies found to their cost. 

On this film of prerevolutionary America, one 
would see discord, distrust, tariffs and retaliatory meas- 
ures, conflicts over boundaries, feelings of superiority, 
vast distances, and the apparent impossibility of ever 
establishing harmonious relations among envious states 
which recognized little common interest. 

The colonies often went for days, even weeks, with- 
out any news of the outside world, or from other 
colonies. They did not know each other as well as we 
know the Russians, the Chinese, the Germans. Where- 
as Virginia often did not learn of events in Massachu- 
setts for days or weeks, we receive our news hourly 
from London and Moscow and Chungking and the 
heart of Africa. 

When in 1643 the New England colonies planned 
common defense against increasing dangers, they left 
Maine out of consideration because it was too far 
away for co-operation to be effective—Maine too far 
away from New Hampshire and Massachusetts to 
work together, even in the face of a common danger! 
Now co-operation with Russia and China is our hope. 
The wide world is smaller than New England was in the 
seventeenth century. 

The colonies had many disputes over boundary 
lines, and often these quarrels led to violence. They 
discriminated against each other by tariffs, and, like 
the nations of the prewar period, passed retaliatory 
measures one against the other. Every colony had its 
own money, and financial antagonisms often led to 
severer acts of discrimination than this divided world 
practices. Massachusetts at one time passed a law 
forbidding the bringing into the colony of New Hamp- 
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and a city, the nobler it may be. The real place is. 
the heart, isn’t it?” ; 
Today, as after a score of years I recall that strange 
and simple incident, it takes on some meanings it did 
not have when first I heard it. You will have caught 
the meanings, and I need not labor them. Many are 
they today who find themselves in places remote 
from any usual Christmas and on roads which seem to 
lead away from and not toward Bethlehem. But even 
there—in the far corners of a warring world with its 
night of trial but half spent; in some wilderness; on the 
bitter seas; in the solitary and barren places of the 
heart—the wonder shall not cease. They—and we— 
can cry with some happy astonishment, “Lo, how a 
rose eer blooming, from tender stem hath sprung!” 


Tried It! 


Shepard 


shire money. The “foreign” money of the unfriendly 
state could not even circulate in Massachusetts. 

Claims of superiority, such as now plague the world, 
are not new. They divided the peoples of America as 
now they do the nations. The large colonies were over- 
bearing toward the small ones, and each one had the 
idea it was composed of the best people. There were 
a lot of “superior races” on the American continent. 
In their first effort to provide common defense against 
enemies, the other New England colonies left Rhode 
Island out because they said that colony was too fac- 
tious. And Massachusetts and Connecticut once 
“ganged up” on Rhode Island and tried to liquidate the 
colony entirely. 

Virginians regarded their neighbors, the North 
Carolinians, as vagabonds and pirates. The Puritans 
of New England had a strong intolerance for Epis- 
copalians and Dutchmen. Antipathies and distrust, 
added to economic competition, made such an at- 
mosphere of division that even in grave danger there 
seemed to be no hope of the colonies ever getting to- 
gether for any common action. Experiments they made 
were forced from without, partly by the sheer pressure 
of enemies and partly by the urging of the English 
trade companies who saw greater profit for themselves 
through co-operation among the colonies. 

Each group thought its own interests conflicted with 
those of all the rest. They could not sense any common 
cause. They had not seen such interdependence among 
their contiguous territories as we now see between our- 
selves and South America and Asia and Africa. They 
had never had important elements of their living taken 
away by severing of the cords of intercourse—such as 
we have experienced in the loss of rubber, tin and other 
articles. Governor Fletcher of New York said in 1693, 
the “small colonies on this main” are “as much divided 
in their interests as Christian and Turk.” 

As late as 1754 the threat of grave danger could not 
bring them to co-operate. One historian declares that 
in 1763 the “dislike and even enmity of colony for 
colony” was great. Even during the Revolutionary 
War, the Continental Congress was called a monster 
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because of its threat of union. In alarm one speaker 
asked: 

“Are you sure that while you are supporting the 
authority of the Congress and exalting it over your 
own legislature, that you are not nourishing and bring- 
ing to maturity a: grand American Republic, which 
shall after a while rise to power and grandeur upon the 
ruins of our present constitution? To me the danger 
appears more than possible.” 

That is not a protest raised against international 
association today, but a voice crying danger in the 
threat of federal union among the colonies of the revo- 
lution! This argument was advanced: “No radically 
distinct states have ever successfully united in govern- 
ment.” Jeremiah Dummer said it was impossible the 
colonies could ever be brought to unite, and it was 
feared that the attempt to bring them together would 


result in chronic war from Maine to Georgia. But | 


America tried it! 

The task of securing co-operative action among 
those thirteen “nations” loomed much bigger than the 
job of uniting this modern world. Now we can all see 
the necessity of closer co-operation. In every land 
are important voices crying in the wilderness of chaos. 
Plans are being formulated, studied, advocated. The 
American colonies had no such vision, no such oppor- 
tunity. They pioneered the way. They met and solved 
the problems before us. They overcame the difficulties 
we face. They unified a world, far greater in communi- 
cation difficulty, with less common interest, than our 


own. America pioneers for the future! It was a dar- . 


ing and dangerous venture. Our history qualifies us, 
as no other people is fitted, for faith in world co-opera- 
tion and for leadership in its organization. We cannot 
be false to tomorrow without betraying yesterday. 
To be true to her past, America must also dream of 
her future. The world will not stand still now any more 
than it would in the eighteenth century. New suns of 
hope are discovered. Unexplored territories in the rela- 
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tions of men and of nations loom before us. To be 
true to her past America must advance into. wider 
territories of co-operation. 

All the best that men hope for tomorrow has been 
patterned by the United States. It is not only in senti- 
mental] attraction or love of our land, not only in service 
of our selfish interest, that we believe the hand of des- 
tiny has been upon America. We believe it because 
she has been in the forefront of the march of the race. 

In her theory of government, which consecrates all 
institutions to the common welfare, she has pioneered 
the way in whieh we now see the whole world must go. 
That all peoples everywhere shall enjoy the four free- 
doms is but a logical outgrowth of the Declaration of 
Independence. That every citizen’ in every country 
shall have the basis for a satisfying life is a conviction 
which springs from the spirit of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

Likewise the United States has patterned the 
political structure of tomorrow. When the colonies 
were in wild disorder and distrust such as reigns today 
was rampant, they did what most observers said could 
not be done—they came together for their common 
good. Nicholas Murray Butler correctly declares that 
“the history of the building of the American nation 
may justly be described as a laboratory experiment in 
understanding and in solving the problems that will 
confront the world tomorrow.” 

It is fitting that we, nm memory of those who have 
blessed the land with their sacrifices and leadership, 
and in hope for our posterity, should prepare to lead 
the bewildered human race along the path of under- 
standing, co-operation and organization. Once more, 
America patterns the future! As we face the difficulties 
of organizing for peaceful co-operation the suspicious 
nations of the world, we shall take courage and go for- 
ward. For once before in a similar crisis, America tried 
it! 


Blessed Christmases 


Eva W. 


HIS is the story of a few out of a lifetime of 
i Blessed Christmases, and what made them 
“special.” It goes back a long, long way to the child- 
hood of a little girl, who, because she had neither 
brothers nor sisters, lived in a world of her own—a 
world that was a strange mixture of wonder, imagina- 
tion and a dim sense of purpose, all of which she never 
talked about. 

Christmas! Why, Christmas was a day set apart 
and there was no other day like it, nor would there 
ever be. The sense of excitement and secrecy; the 
family gathering; the big dinner; the stockings hung 
the night before; the tiny tree centerpiece on the 
breakfast table, bearing a small gift for each; the big 
afternoon tree! What you got didn’t make so much 
difference, for someone who loved you gave it to you, 
and when the door to the parlor was opened and you 
saw the lovely tree, its tall, fair branches glistening and 
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bending under the weight of ornaments and presents, 
you drew a long breath and “all was right with the 
world.” 

One December, when she was nine years old, this 
little girl sensed a different feeling in the family, but 
not until the time came for opening the parlor door 
to get a first sight of the tree did she realize what was 
different. It was the first time that she had known 
that things could be different—that the earth under 
one’s feet was not solid. There was no Christmas 
tree! Instead, on the floor was a heap of lumpy objects 
completely covered by a sheet. 

As she stood rooted to the spot Grandma came and 
whispered in her ear softly: “There isn’t any tree, dear, 
because Grandpa has gone blind this fall. We wouldn’t 
want him to know it was there and yet he couldn’t 
see it, would we?” 

In her heart she said, “But if I were blind I would 
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want the tree there just as it always is. I could touch 
it, and in my mind I could see it. Why, I can close 
my eyes right now and see it. I'll always see it every 
Christmas as long as I live.” 

Serenity came into her heart again. People didn’t 
think about things the way she did. Perhaps Grandpa 
would have liked the tree best, too, but the others 
thought they were doing the kindest thing they could, 
and each was ready to add to the amusement of feel- 
ing for the odd-shaped packages. They opened them 
and thanked the givers quite as if it was the most fun 
in the world, and Grandpa smiled and guessed what 
was in his bundles, and seemed to be pleased. 

That night when she snuggled down in bed she 
thought about the day. “It has been sort of a funny 
day, just as if a wickedwitch_had tried to spoil it by 
casting a bad spell. But she couldn’t because no one 
would pay any ’tention to her, so everyone was happy 
anyway.’ But she had learned her first “Christmas 
Blessed.” 

“Blessed is the Christmas when making someone 
else happy is the most important thing.” 


* * * 


Five years passed and there came another Christ- 
mas, the quietest one she had ever known, for the 
one young life around which the small family had 
centered had gone on to another schoolroom, and 
there seemed strangely little to be interested in or to 
strive for. The family ate together, exchanged their 
gifts, but as there were no small children there was no 
need for forced gaiety. Deeply into her heart had the 
hurt gone, and as usual she tried to find a purpose—a 
reason. One came to her. Now she knew grief. There 
were many people, most of them older friends of the 
family, who knew it, too. She could not comfort them, 
for no one had comforted her, but she could go, on 
Christmas Day and other days, and sit with them, 
just sharing as one who understood. This became 
part of her custom and she learned a second “Christ- 
mas Blessed.” 

“Blessed is the Christmas when you can share the 
silent grief and leave the sorrowful one less lonely.” 


* * * 


Two years more passed. She was away at school. 
Her mother was ill and there would be no going home 
for the holidays. Her first Christmas away from home! 
How could she bear it? 

Then she began to think of something to do to 
make it easier. There were more than twenty, in- 
cluding teachers, who would have to stay. Well, she 
could see that there was fun, and plenty of it. Why 
else had she had those years of training and fun- and 
game-loving parents? She enlisted the aid of two 
teachers and a few girls. ' 

There were committees, for decorating, for a tree, 
for a parade around the halls and for games. Stock- 
ings were hung on Christmas Eve on each outside 
doorknob, and the rule was made that they should not 
be touched until all were ready for breakfast in the 
morning. With the ringing of the bell each grabbed 
her stocking, teachers and all, and carried it to the 
dining room. There could be little bought for gifts 
at such short notice, but ingenuity filled the openings, 
and there was lots of fun as stockings were emptied. 
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The building once in order, the committees got 
busy. Such scurrying around! Such queer things as 
were borrowed! The girl, herself, saw to it that no 
girl stayed apart and moped. She called them out, 
they wrote jingles to be sung at dinner, and the house 
rang with laughter. 

Dinner over, they played games, sitting on the 
floor of the living room. The teachers took part. Then 
carols and an early supper. Right after supper the 
evening program began—charades, improvised plays 
with a clothesbasket for a boat in “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter” and a broom for an oar. One of the 
teachers got his feet tangled in the blanket which did 
for the sea and was drowned with the runaway 
couple. ' 

It was a hilarious day from dawn to bedtime. 
All said they had had a wonderful Christmas to write 


. home about. 


And she? When the last good night had been said 
and the last happy face had smiled back at her, she 
closed her door, alone at last, and as her fingers strayed 
gently over the gifts which had been packed and sent 
her by her own dear ones, so far away, she said: 
“T miss you so. And yet it has been a Happy Day.” 
This was her third “Christmas Blessed.” 

“Blessed is the Christmas when you learn that you 
can be happy if you only will. 


* * * 


Years slipped by and she grew from a gil to a 
woman—a wife—a mother—but the old ideals of 
Christmas held good. One must act happy; there must - 
be no thoughtless words or cross looks; there must 
be a supply of extra friendliness for those who needed 
it; no one, friend or stranger, must spend the day alone 
if you knew about it. There was always enough for 
an extra guest, and there were a few unmarked gifts 
for an emergency. There was no exclusive family 
circle at this holy time. The children fell into the 
custom naturally and it carried over the period when 
“there isn’t any Santa Claus!” 

How? They were told from their earliest days that 
Santa Claus found it so much fun to make gifts for 
everybody that we all wanted to share that fun. We 
all wanted the Christmas Spirit, and so we, too, made 
gifts for those we loved and that is why we had so 
much fun. It was the very happiest fun m the world, 
and not to know a thing about what our presents 
would be was such a fixed idea that to learn acci- 
dentally almost spoiled everything. It was all very 
simple. So each Christmas had its own blessedness. 

One which did not seem to promise to be anything 
but a failure, the best one could do, became in her 
memory an outstandingly “blessed” one. It was a 
hard-times Christmas. Three of the men of the 
family were not working, there was a very large house 
to heat and it was extremely cold for many weeks. 
Soft coal, even, when one could get it, was $18 a ton. 
She was not well and there was a tiny baby, the first 
of the fourth living generation. However, the family 
called on all their good sportsmanship. 

There was no tree, but a hunt for things scattered 
all over a specified territory. The night before each 
brought his stocking, for always they hung their 
stockings. This year they were hung on the rods of the 
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wide stair in the front hall, where they dangled, lean 
and lank. They were hung in order of age from the 
bottom up—four children’s, beginning with the baby’s, 
the parents’, the aunt’s and uncle’s, the grandparents’, 
and then there was an eager call for that of the missing 
member—sole representative of the fourth generation 
—Great-grandma! What a laugh! She came, bring- 
ing her warm felt bedroom slipper and with a whim- 
sical smile tucked it into the top place between the 
rods. To make it complete Grandpa got a tall stalk 
of catnip and stood it against the newelpost for Mittens, 
our black cat. By the way, he was the first one on the 
scene in the morning and had rolled catnip all over 
the rugs! 

The rule had been made that unless the gift was 
a “necessary” anyway, no one must spend over 10 
cents on any one person. What a searching for 
bargains, what stitching of ribbon and lace. Funny 
little jingles were always part of the occasion, and 
what laughable ones they were on this hard-times 
Christmas! Why did she always remember in connec- 
tion with it that her uncle found one slipper easily 
but hunted for over an hour for the mate, while all 
made helpful(?) suggestions. At last it was discovered 
pinned high in the folds of a door hanging. Why does 
she remember such a trifle? Because it typifies the 
fun which can be wrung out of a truly hard situation. 
What about your own memories? Are there no foolish 
little ones among them which you would not part 
with? So another “blessed” was added—her fourth. 

“Blessed is the Christmas made from the heart, 
for it cannot be bought.” 

* * * 

One of the most blessed of all Christmases comes 
next to mind. The family was going by invitation to 
another state to spend with close relatives the last 
holiday they would have in this country for many 
years. They were going abroad into the mission field. 
It was a beautiful celebration, but its story is not here. 

Near the home dwelling was a little house. In one 
side lived two dear little maiden sisters, over seventy 
years of age. In the other side was an old G. A. R. 
veteran with his sweet wife. She had not walked for 
years, but sat patiently in her wheel chair all day. 
A young man son and a married daughter came to 
them often. 

Now during a “run-in” visit one day one of the 
little old ladies spoke of the coming Christmas. She 
said she guessed there wouldn’t be much for them, 
for except for two cousins they were alone in the 
world. That seemed dreadful to this Christmas- 
minded family and plans began to grow. 

The younger son went to the woods for a right- 
sized tree and mounted it on a standard. The family’s 
trimmings were pulled out and a quick trip was made 
to town for a few little gifts. Such a small investment 
in money but such happy hearts working at the job! 
The tree was made ready, the gifts were marked, and, 
after dark, two days before Christmas, the son put 
it on his sled and with the others steadying it they 
went to the back door of the two little ladies. } 

The son said that they wanted to leave a tree for 
the invalid in the other tenement, and would they see 
that she had it Christmas morning as they themselves 
were going away? What exclamations at the simple 
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little tree, which seemed to them so beautiful! It was 
set in the corner of their living room and they didn’t 
even dare to touch it, but admired and admired. The 
family got them to promise to stay with the invalid 
long enough to report everything on their return, and 
departed filled with glee. It didn’t take much to make 
them gleeful in December, for they knew that there 
was just as much for the little ladies on that tree as. 
for anyone else. 

The family heard all about it on their return and— 
think of this—it was the very first Christmas tree the 
little ladies had ever had! Over seventy, and never- 
a tree before! Surely no small labor of love ever bore 
larger fruit. It was nice that it came just then, for 
soon the family moved away and, when they returned 
a few years later, not one of the four old people was: 
spending Christmas on earth. And again this woman 
learned a new “blessed.” 

“Blessed is the simplest Christmas which comes: 
from hearts of love.” 

* % * 

One very special Christmas stands out clearly. 
It was the one when, although she did not leave 
the country in body she spent the whole “twelve 
days” in Old England. It was ‘the year 1927. To fill 
an emergency position she had gone to the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School in the Kentucky Mountains. 
This school was educating and training mountain 
young folks. The wise leaders of that time, Mrs. Ethel 
DeLong Zande and Miss Katherine Petit, mindful of 
the need for beauty and enrichment in the meager lives 
around, were purposefully keeping alive the best of 
the old customs—the folk songs remembered and sung 
for generations, the Old English folk dances—renewing 
and storing a treasury of tradition which had almost 
died out even in England. 

Of course everyone sang carols, alone, in groups, 
at work, but many were not the ones we use most 
today. Some were so strange, so quaint. How she 
loved the whole week of simple “Christmas Plays”! 
one each evening at supper time. Eighteen older girls 
sang antiphonally a very old version of “The Holly 
and the Ivy,” older boys dressed in Old English cos- 
tumes brought in the yule log, and there was the 
banquet board of a great lord, who was served the, 
traditional boar’s head and burning plum pudding. 
There was the deeply moving worship service, and at 
night in the lovely native stone chapel, the play of 
“The Nativity.” 

For all those days she lived in another age, in a 
world which had nothing to do with the one she knew. 
Beautiful, beautiful and satisfying beyond words! It 
deepened the sense of continuity, of a deathless ideal. 
Each one through the years adds his bit of tinsel, his 
ornaments in his particular place, and year by year 
some inner light from the heart of Christmas makes 
what we give shine with a loveliness we could never 
put there ourselves. 

And now the little girl, herself a grandmother, has 
told you why some of her Christmases were specially: 
blessed. It is a story of never letting go anything 
really worth while. Tying the years together are the 
same ideals, now carried on by children and grand- 
children. She smiles and is content—quite content, 

Blessed be Christmas! 
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“Which Shall Be to All People” 


Josephine Moffett Benton 


Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people—Luke 2:10. 

AN we celebrate Christmas—the season of good 

tidings—in a world so depressed by fear and want, 
loneliness and suffering? The night is dark, and yet 
there are candles burning in the blackness. If we but 
look for their gleams of light, even now we can find the 
glory of the Lord. i 

George Washington Carver, prophet of a science 
and prayer complementary to each other, said: “There 
is going to be a great spiritual awakening in the 
world. It is going to be a great revival of Christianity, 
not a revival of religion. We can have religion and still 
have wars. But this is to be a revival of true Chris- 
tianity. It is going to rise from the laymen, from men 
who are going about their work and putting God into 
what they do, from men who believe in prayer, and 
who want to make God real to mankind.” 

St. Francis is remembered as God’s troubadour. 
His life was a constant paean of joy to the world. He 
could sing to Sister Moon and Brother Sun, to the 
Little Brothers, the birds and the flowers. But far 
from a life of theory, songs composed in the refuge of a 
monastery, he went about sharing his joy and love with 
individuals. Because the people of Italy had grown 
careless, and forgotten the love of Christ, St. Francis 
planned a surprise in the old castle of Giovanni Vellita 
that would stir their hearts. <A living picture, staged in 
a stable, a babe in the manger (the first creche) re- 
minded the Christians of the thirteenth century to love 
each other as Jesus taught. 

How are we, who are not of St. Francis’ stature, to 
help “make God real to mankind”? The answer is 
given more fully in the following excerpts from the 
letters of an uneducated woman than could be found 
in many a learned treatise. They have the zest and 
joy of a Paul, a St. Francis, a George Washington 
~ Carver. Uneducated? Ah, no; she has an educated 
heart, a heart wise in common sense, in facing trouble, 
in appreciation of people and the pageant of life about 
her, in the joy of doing for others. 

“May I tell you of the finest Christmas I’ve ever 
had. My lifelong friend Miriam invited me to come 
to the little village church where we went to Sunday 
school when we were very small, but where they have 
not had enough children to have a Christmas festival 
for the last ten years. She, having taught school and 
substituted in most of the township schools, knew most 
of the farmers’ children. So when school was dismissed 
last spring she got the older folks of the village to get 
her to help organize a Sunday school. She has been 
the church organist for many years and she thought it 
awful for this young generation to grow up without 
having been taught about the life of Christ. She was 
amazed at the way in which everybody co-operated. 

“I got there December 20 and they held the Christ- 
mas play that night. It was gasless Sunday and zero 


weather, but about everyone in the village and some 
from the near-by villages were all in the church. They 
had about everything from a special light in a star to a 
spotlight for the babe in the manger (an old trough). 
They had a part for each one, from a little girl who just 
threw a kiss, to the old grandfathers who sang in the 
male chorus, not omitting the village half-wit who 
was one of the shepherds with a long crook. We all 
sang until the rafters rang. (My sister thought it a bit 
lusty). Everyone was so happy their eyes were bright 
as if they had just found something which was lost. 
Some of my old schoolmates asked me if it was worth 
coming a hundred miles to see, and I said it certainly 
Wasetene 
“And now for Christmas at home. We had a turkey 
and all that goes with it. Polly had invited her boy 
friend and Patience had Mrs. J. for dinner. And since 
Patience’s friend Mary had to be on nursing duty, I 
invited her and another couple who also had to work in 
the daytime and made them exactly the same turkey 
dinner at 10 p. m. Everyone enjoyed it. I wish all 
the world could have felt so at peace... . 

“One more thing. In the spring a refugee came to 
this neighborhood. She always watched what I bought 
to cook and often she would ask me, how do you 
prepare this—from rhubarb time to pumpkin time. 
Then one day she said, ‘Make for me a meal mid out 
meat.’ She meant plan one. I did not see her for quite 
a while. Last week she saw me in the store and she 
said, ‘I know not in which house you live, but I walk 
up and down and up and down, your block. And when 
I see a big Christmas tree I tink this where you live and 
I stand there so and I so wish for you a very merry 
Christmas. I think you so nice American.’ ... 

“I had been wondering for several months if your 
Scarlet O’Haras ever bloomed, and your mother said 
they did and were lovely and she too wished to have 
seeds for New Hampshire. I’m delighted to give you 
both seeds, as then the six seeds that were given to me 
three years ago will bloom from New Hampshire to 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Los Angeles, California, and 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, besides Carlisle, Harrisburg, 
Reading, Bernville and Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Besides 
several Catholic neighbors, a few Episcopal friends and 
several Jewish people, including Rabbi N. He’s the 
most interested. He had a whole curtain over and 
above his whole backyard with them. He put up new 
strings almost every morning. His wife had bought 
heavenly blue to put with them, as did my Reformed 
friends up Tulpehocken. To me the morning glory is 
the symbol of ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
Every one dies by night but another inch on another 
morning glory will rise and bloom in all its glory next 
morning. I often think of you and Johnny Appleseed. 
He was not educated to fly planes and drop tons of 
bombs to kill and destroy, but dropped his little brown — 
bombs of apple seeds in the earth for us to enjoy.” 
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Once this good friend with the educated heart told - 


‘me of a sermon that had impressed her. The minister 
had said that if we were to be happy we must find, not 
cheap joy but deep joy. She has never lost the pearl of 
great price, for religion is a way of life to her. She has 
deep respect for the Universe and for its Creator who 
has made it so abundantly fruitful and beautiful. And 
she loves her fellow men enough to do something for 
them—from being a Johnny Appleseed herself to clean- 
ing up after a second turkey dinner at midnight that 
the day should not be without joy and significance to 
three who otherwise would have known it only as a 
working day. 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


Dr. Cummins on the Federal 
Council Action 


On receipt of a telegram advising him of the action taken 
at the Pittsburgh meeting of the Federal Council, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent, sent out a letter to the 
churches and released a statement for the newspapers, both of 
which follow.—Tue Eprror. 


Letter Addressed by Dr. Cummins to All Clergy 
- and Laity of the Universalist Church of America 


N Wednesday, November 29, 1944, by a vote of 

twelve to six, the Federal Council of Churches, 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, refused member- 
ship to the Universalist Church of America. 

Churches voting for our admission were: Congrega- 
tional-Christian; Disciples of Christ; Friends; Seventh- 
Day Baptist; Colored Methodist Episcopal in America; 
and the African Methodist Episcopal. 

_ Churches voting provisionally, that is, against 

admission unless we accept “Jesus Christ as Divine 
Lord and Savior,” were: Northern Baptist and Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Churches voting against our admission were: Na- 
tional Baptist Convention; Church of the Brethren; 
Evangelical and Reformed in America; Reformed Epis- 
copal; Lutheran; Methodist; United Brethren; United 
Presbyterian; Presbyterian, U. S. A.; and the United 
‘Church of Canada. 

Dr. Douglas Horton, minister of the Congregational- 
‘Christian Council, moved the acceptance of our applica- 
tion and spoke in our behalf. Dr. Theodore F. Herman 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, spoke in our behalf. Representatives of 
‘the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., and of the Lutheran 
‘Church read official statements of their respective 
-bodies opposing our admission. 

P.S. I urge that the above reheasal of facts be read from 


-every Universalist pulpit in the land, and, further, that it be 
printed in every parish bulletin. 


‘Statement Released to the Press by Dr. Cummins 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America have just refused membership to the 
Universalist Church of America (sessions held in Pitts- 
‘burgh, Pennsylvania, November 28-30). ~ 

The Universalist Church maintains an inclusive 
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fellowship, so that any exclusion from Universalist 
fellowship becomes self-exclusion. We are saddened 
to learn, more especially so in these days, that any 
body of men and women calling itself Christian should 
dare to determine such action as was taken by the 
Council at its session in Pittsburgh. The test was of 
the Council, not of us. 

We have no regret. Three and a half years ago, at 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, our people voted unan- 
imously to make application for membership. When 
the Council met in Cleveland two years ago, delegates 
were not informed of the receipt of our application. 
A year and a half ago, in New York City, our General 
Assembly voted that the application as made should 
stand unaltered. From the beginning we have been 
motivated only by a selfless desire to join hands with 
other churches to the end of common endeavor in good 
works. This, as we then understood it, was the purpose 
of the Federal Council. By terms of the Council’s 
own constitution and bylaws, any creedal test for 
membership is forbidden. Perhaps the character and 
purpose of the Council are now changed. 

Churches, like people, wish to feel they are needed, 
wanted. When they:are told they are not needed, not 
wanted, they are saddened, hurt. We are saddened; 
but we are not dismayed. The moral logic of history 
will write the final chapter of this story. In the mean- 
time, our conscience is clear. We will continue, in the 
spirit of utter good will, to try to live our faith, to 
spread the gospel as we understand it, to serve our 
fellows when and where we can, and to join hands with 
those who will fellowship with us. 


BIRDS AT HOME 


What are birds’ homes made of? All kinds of 
things, but let’s just look at a few of them. 

One of the most interesting is made by the king- 
fisher. You’d expect to find a bird at home in a tree, 
but the kingfisher’s callers will never locate him in a 
leafy bower. This bird digs a long way into the bank 
of a river, and arranges an apartment perhaps twenty 
feet from the entrance. This one-room flat measures 
about four inches across, and the kingfisher carpets the 
floor with fish bones. 

Some bird residences are unbelievably dainty and 
luxurious. That of the goldfinch, for instance, is 
exquisitely soft and tenderly filled with lighter-than-air 
thistledown. Sleeping on that bit of fluff must be like 
sleeping on an eiderdown comforter. The humming- 
bird uses thistledown, too. It’s hard to find these 
midget homes, for they are lilliputian penthouses, sel- 
dom larger than an inch across, and about half an inch 
deep. So light are the tiny bungalows that the hum- 
mers use guy wires of spider web to fasten them to 
the trees. 

Orioles are fond of colors. If they can find gaudy 
scraps, string or yarn, when they are building, their 
hammocks are sure to be gay with the bright threads 
woven firmly in with hair and grass. 

The chipping sparrow likes a certain building mate- 
rial so well that it has earned him a nickname. He 
is called the hairbird, because he prefers sturdy swing- 
ing homes of horsehair—Ipa M. Parpvug in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


THE UNIVERSALIST WAY 


BRAHAM LINCOLN said: “I doubt the possibility, or 

propriety, of setting the religion of Jesus Christ in the 
models of man-made creeds and dogmas. I have concluded 
to dismiss from my mind the debatable wrangles that once 
perplexed me with distractions which stirred up, but never 
settled anything. Ifthe church would ask simply for assent to 
the Saviour’s statement of the substance of the law: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself’—that church would I gladly unite with.” 

If you agree with Abraham Lincoln you belong in the 
Universalist Church. 

Many men and women today, affirming in themselves the 
spirit contained in the foregoing quotation, question the 
ancient dogmas, assent to which is required as a condition 
of membership in manty churches. 

The Universalist Church does not impose any set state- 
ment of beliefs upon those who seek its fellowship. Uni- 
formity is not our goal. We emphasize the officially endorsed 
sentiments, “Where the brethren cannot see alike, they may 
agree to differ; and let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind.” 

When a statement of belief is established as dogma, it is 
assumed to be final truth. There is no merit in adhering to 
a faith of the fathers merely because the fathers had a faith. 
Religion is a developing understanding, modified and enriched 
by human associations and by life situations. 

Universalists want and have a faith which affirms “the 
authority of truth, known or to be known.” It is a faith 
which lives and grows. 

You and I may have different concepts of life and death, 
of God, of Jesus, of the Bible; and of immortality. These do 
not constitute our religion. They can be nothing more than 
the bases upon which we create our religion, or from which 
we begin to explain it. 

Universalism demands that we cease using religion as an 
anchor. Ships which lie at anchor are not doing the work of 
the world. Our aim is to set sail, with a true sense of direc- 
tion and a will to achieve. 

If such a faith is the one for which you have been yearn- 
ing, you are invited and urged to associate yourself with the 
Universalist fellowship, with an assurance that your freedom 
of belief will be respected. 

You need not compromise with creeds. Honesty is the 
best policy in religion, too!—From a leaflet published by the 
Universalist Church of America. 


THOSE FEEBLE RUSSIANS 


HERE appear to be some in the United States who find 

it hard to take the change from the it’s-all-over-but-the- 
shouting atmosphere to the soberer and grimmer one which 
attends today’s grinding battles in cold and mud. They are 
not satisfied to place the blame where it largely belongs on 
the impersonal factors of long supply lines, wrecked French 
ports, overtaxed railway systems, rain, snow, and mud, nor 
even the more personal element of the unquestioned military 
skill and tenacity of the Germans. Only a scapegoat will do. 
So far it has not been American military leadership. But it 
always is open season on the British and the Russians in 
some quarters. Just now the Russians are the target. 

This predilection for finding scapegoats may be very hu- 
man, but when victory and even~survival has placed the 
accent on the first word of the term, “Allied Nations,” it is 
unwise. And in the face of the facts it is certainly unfair. 
The tenor of the accusation has been that if Russia had been 
doing its part, Germany would have capitulated by now. 
Just what have the Russians been doing? 

In the first place, they have been keeping twice as many 
German divisions tied up on the Eastern and Balkan fronts 
as have the Western Allies in France and Italy. Since D-Day, 
they have conquered well over twice as much territory in the 
East as have the Americans, British and French in the West. 
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This means that the Russians have taken almost all of Latvia, 
all of Lithuania and Estonia, more than half of Poland, all of 
Romania and Bulgaria, half of Yugoslavia, over half of 
Hungary, and a corner of Czechoslovakia. They have knocked 
out of the war and actually gained as semi-allies, three former 
members of the Axis band, Romania, Bulgaria, and Finland 
They have denied the oil of Romania to the enemy and added 
it to their own supplies. They are pounding at the gates of 
Budapest, the key to both Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
They have liquidated thirty divisions of the enemy cut off 
on the Gulf of Riga. 

If this is all Russia has been doing, as the critics aver, and. 
this has let the Western Allies down, we wonder where the 
Bear-That-Walks-Like-a-Man would be stalking by now if 
he had really had his mind on the job —KEditorial in the Chris— 
tian Science Monitor of December 12, 1944. 


IRVING CLINTON TOMLINSON, C. S. B. 
An Appreciation 
Harry Apams Hersey 


HE brief notice, published recently in Tue Leaver, of 
Irving C. Tomlinson’s death recalls one of the finest. 
personalities I met in my first years as a Universalist layman,. 
just fifty years ago. Irving at that time was an ordained 
minister in our church, having been graduated from Tufts. 
Theological School in 1888. He was the assistant to Dr. 
George Landor Perin in his great social experiment in Ap- 
plied Christianity in the old Every Day Church on Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. (That was in full view of the New England. 
Conservatory of Music, whose large building when vacated. 
gave Dr. Perin the idea of the Franklin Square House for 
employed young women.) 

The church was engaged in a large and expanding program. 
of real service to the people (largely boarders and tran- 
sients, but with a fringe of near-slum population). Irving 
Tomlinson was eminently fitted to assist in such a work. In 
fact, so ambitious was his spirit and so adequate his energies, 
that he went to the North End, a congested region of Italians: 
—with an exceptionally low crime record, the local police 
captain told us. Hundreds of boys and girls and Italian 
youth had no place for recreation but the streets in summer, 
and I know not what in winter. Tomlinson formed a club 
of young people. I visited it one evening by his invitation. 
How long it lasted or what it accomplished I know not, but 
it showed that Tomlinson was a man of good will and saeri- 
ficial spirit. 

Not long afterward I heard that Tomlinson had become 
a Christian Scientist. The Department of Philosophy at 
Tufts, under Dr. Cushman, had him give a lecture at the col- 
lege, in which he set forth the Christian Science faith and 
philosophy. As I recall it, it was in the Christian-Science 
tradition, noncontroversial and very little argumentative, 
heavily buttressed by quotations from the Scriptures and 
Science and Health. Even in that early period of Christian 
Science most of our Universalist clergymen were not antago- 
nistic to it, but realized, as Tomlinson himself said at Dr. 
McCollester’s eightieth anniversary a few years ago, that the 
theology of Universalism and Christian Science were har- 
monious, if not identical. 

The “wholeheartedness” which I had found in Tomlinson 
in the early years of his ministry soon carried him far in 
the Christian Science fellowship. (A statement of his service 
was published in an obituary in the Christian Science Monitor 
of October 2, the day after his death.) 

He was twice president of the Mother Church in Boston, 
in 1903 and 1921. He taught the normal class of the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Education in 1928. He was one of 
the first three members of the Christian Science Publication 
Committee. When Mrs. Eddy founded the Board of Lecture- 
ship, she appointed him one of the five lecturers. In that 
capacity he served twice, a total of thirteen years. On his 
retirement from the lecture board in 1935, he devoted his 
entire time to the practice and teaching of Christian Science. 
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He served on Mrs. Eddy’s Bible Lesson Committee for 
twenty-nine years. Mrs. Eddy discovered his marked abili- 
ties soon after he joined the Mother Church in 1897, and he 
was her secretary for twelve years—for three years a member 
of her household. He held other positions of influence 
from time to time. 

I had not seen him in nearly forty years until I called 
at his office in Boston about two years ago. It was difficult 
to recognize in the portly old. gentleman the slender young 
man of my early acquaintance. Something of the “sweetness” 
of the early days seemed to have departed as he challenged 
me in a very aggressive manner to explain why I, not accept- 
ing Christian Science, could be “glad” that some of my family 
were ardent and progressive “Scientists.” My reply was that 
the errors (?) in Christian Science, as in other churches, were 
not moral errors, and that my differences with Christian 
Science were on purely philosophical grounds, where I might 
also be somewhat short of absolute truth. I was glad when 
any young people, or older ones, found in some church a faith 
which satisfied and served them and made them “always 
abounding,” of good character and social worth. 

That was the last time I saw him. But we shall meet 
again. 


THE PRESENTS 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ATTHEW and Mark were ten years old. They were 
twins. . They were as alike as two peas outside, but very 
different inside. Matthew was rather careless, rather gay and 
inclined to get excited about many things Mark thought silly. 
Mark was rather careful, rather tidy, and he did not like his 
toys and things being borrowed by others. 

On their birthday, among other things the twins each 
received an amusing money box. The money boxes came 
from Mexico, where it seems people have a sense of fun 
about money. One money box was a pink and extremely 
obese pig, the other was a tall and unnaturally blue deer. 
In the necks of these creatures was a narrow slit into which 
one put coins. No knife could get the money out; but, 
when the creature was full, he had to be killed, so to speak, 
to give up his treasure. ; 

However, as more and more coins went in, the pig and 
the deer began to show signs of wear. They chipped and 
peeled, and it was plain to see that, before they were full, 
their days of beauty, if not of usefulness, would be over. 

Matthew and Mark began to save for Mother’s Christmas 
presents. Matthew had some difficulty in saving; Mark had 
no difficulty at all; he loved to save and he hated to spend. 
By December the fourteenth the animals were sadly chipped 
but fairly weighty. Mark made such a fuss about smashing 
his old pig that Grandma gave him a box with a key so that 
he might go on saving. She said he was a true New Eng- 
Jander and thrifty. She also hinted that Matthew must have 
a streak of some other ancestry which she regretted. 

Just before Christmas the money-saving pig and deer 
were smashed. Matthew and Mark counted up their money. 
Oddly enough, they had about the same—to a few cents. 
Matthew would not have had so much if Uncle Matthew, 
after whom he was named, had not popped in two fifty-cent 
pieces. This seemed to Mark a little unfair. Careless people, 
Mark thought, often got the best things. 

Matthew gathered up all his money. Two dollars and 
thirty-five cents. “Don’t tell,” he said, “but [’m going to 
buy roses. Mother loves them and I shall buy as many as 
$2.35 can get.” “Why, you crazy thing!” cried Mark. “Roses 
won't last, and it’s silly to spend money on what won’t last. 
Besides, Mother likes things which don’t cost much just as 
well.” 

Mark fingered his coins lovingly. “TI shall,” he said, “go 
to the Five and Ten, and I shall buy twelve handkerchiefs.” 
“But that will only cost $1.20 and you have $2.50,” said 
Matthew. “Yes, I know,” said Mark, “but twelve handker- 
chiefs are a lot; and I can put the money I’ve got left in 
my new box and start saving again.” 
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“Well, I call you mean,” cried Matthew. 

“And I call you dumb,” cried Mark. 
went off to do their shopping. 

Mother was full of excitement and joy at her presents. 
“Handkerchiefs,” she said, “are always useful, and such a 
good choice.” “And roses!” she cried. “Oh, Matthew, if you 
only knew how much I love roses!” 

“TI think flowers are a waste,” said Mark. 
got six for his money.” 

“T’m jealous! I do believe Mother likes roses better than 
a wrist watch,” said Father. 

“TI believe I do,” laughed Mother. 
presents.” 

Some weeks later Mark was sent to Mother’s room for a 
handkerchief—one of those he had given her. There they 
were in a neat pile. Close behind was a pretty little box. 
Mark wondered what was in it, and peeped in. The box 
was full of dried rose petals. How very odd! Could they be, 
could they be Matthew’s wasteful Christmas roses? He went 
down and asked Mother. Yes, they were. 

“But why ever do you keep them?” asked Mark. 

Father looked up from the Evening Globe, and said, “Per- 
haps Mother likes to remember that a splendid waste is 
better than meanness.” 

“But it isn’t,” said Mark. 

“Oh, really!” said Father. 

But Mother smiled kindly at Mark. You never could tell 
quite what she was thinking. 


And they both 


“And he only 


“But I love all my 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE ! 


HE two familiar reactions of men and women when life 

pins them in a corner, faces them with misfortune, and 
asks what they are going to do about it, are (1) to curse the 
luck, and crawl away to die like a wounded animal; (2) to 
cling to the experience all the tighter, and never give up until 
they find in it the lesson and the truth. 

Well, what can these things be? ' 

The truth of trouble is this—that far from being a cruel 
and meaningless intruder upon life, trouble is a constituent 
element of all great living. 

The lesson is—to learn to think of trouble as a religious 
experience. For it can be just that. How often it seems, in 
time of trial, that some mysterious and unidentifiable Pres- 
ence were taking a hand in our affairs, bringing them out 
better than we could have planned, and in ways we would 
never have chosen for ourselves! And so it is, as we say 
long after the testing, the unwanted event was “a blessing 
in disguise.” Even so. 

Why is this lesson so difficult to master? Because in any 
misfortune, we are in the dead center of it all, and so intent 
on our own frustration, grief, and strong desire that we are 
blind to all else. All we can see at the moment is what we 
call “the injustice of it all.” 

Do we mean by that that God should pay wages every 
Saturday night, balancing accounts with those who do right 
and those who do wrong? No, time and time again, man’s 
extremity becomes God’s opportunity! “No cross, no crown.” 
If your life plans are broken, make new ones. 

Mark this—sooner or later some of us will have to face 
the uncertainties of life, and all of us will have to face the 
certainties. Whether these prove stepping stones or stumbling 
blocks depends on how we manage them. If we regard mis- 
fortune as a silly nuisance at best, and at worst an example 
of the injustice of the universe, then we learn nothing. 

If, however, we accept the experience, whatever it is, as 
a religious experience, and see what good we may extract 
from it, we shall learn the ultimate truth of Christian faith, 
that “all things work together for good to them that love 
God.” Nowhere do the Gospels promise the faithful exemp- 
tion from heartache and loss. But everywhere is promised 
the strength and insight to bear them. Which is all any true 
man or woman asks!—From a sermon preached by Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D.D., in the Lynn (Mass.) Universal- 
ist church, October 22, 1944. 


* Commander 
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From Growing Bigger, The Beacon Press 
Christmas Is Here 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Seems to me the stars shine brighter, 
Christmas night; 

Seems to me the snow lies whiter, 
Christmas night; 

That the solemn trees stand straighter, 

And the frosty moon sets later, 

And the hush is stiller, greater, 
Christmas night. 


Seems to me sad things are fewer, 
Christmas night. 

Seems to me glad things are truer, 
Christmas night. 

Seems to me the bells ring clearer 

From their steeples, louder, nearer— 

Seems to me the whole world’s dearer, 
Christmas night. 


Nancy Byrp Turner 


“NEW” CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Church schools, like other human in- 
stitutions, have their ups and downs. 
Sometimes the downs win out and the 
school ceases to function. This may 
happen during a period when the church 
is without a minister. Occasionally, 
even with a minister, for one reason 
or another there is no church school. 

So it is always welcome news to hear 
that a church which has been without 
a school is to have one again. Within 
the past few weeks this has happened 
in four Universalist churches. Follow- 
ing a visit by Miss Margaret Winchester 
and a generous gift of money from Lieut. 
Earl Winslow—Stockton 
Springs, Maine, laid its plans for re- 
opening the school and has carried them 
out. Thirty-five children in classes 
from kindergarten through high school 
have been meeting regularly. Through 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Harriet 
Robinson, acting minister, and a_ half 


dozen lay leaders of ability, the school 
is making a real contribution to the 
children and youth of the community. 

In Girard, Pa., the same thing hap- 
pened. A church school has been started 
and is going along happily and _profit- 
ably. Mrs. James W. McKnight, wife 
of the minister, is in charge, and two 
other leaders are associated with her. 
The average attendance this fall has 
been fifteen. In Linesville, Pa., also 
served by Mr. McKnight, a school with 
seven members to begin with is getting 
under way. 

Still another Universalist church, in 
Columbus, Ohio, has re-established a 
church school. In charge of it is Mrs. 
Marie M. Biehl, an experienced teacher. 
Adults, as well as children and youth, 
make up the membership. Reports are 
encouraging and indicate that each Sun- 


-day there is a gain in interest and num- 


bers. 

At Loon Lake, N. Y., in the new 
Universalist church which came into be- 
ing this year, several parents raised the 
question, “And now why can’t we have 
a church school?” Dr. Ellis E. Pierce 
of Hornell, N. Y., who served this new 
church through the summer, anticipates 
the opening of a school as one of the 
first items on next year’s docket. 


MORE ABOUT 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERINGS 


The first report of what Universalist 
church schools had done in the interest 
of needy boys and girls in Southeast 
Asia was made in the last issue of Tue 
Leaver, page 731. Since then twenty- 
six more church schools have sent in 
their offerings, making a total of 106 
schools heard from (on December 8); 
The total amount received for this 


International Friendship. Offering is 
$1,075.97. There follows the list of 
schools having contributed $10 or over 
since the first report: 

Illinois: Chicago, $19.74, Joliet, $20.00, 
Sycamore, $10.00. Maine: Norway, 
$10.00, Pittsfield, $21.89. Massachusetts: 
Gloucester, $50.50, Saugus, $11.21. 
New Hampshire: Nashua, $16.21. New 
York: Brooklyn (All Souls’), $10.00, 
Floral Park, $12.00. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


In 1861, a senior at Harvard Divinity 
School, John Calvin Leonard, wrote a 
hymn for use at. the school’s Christmas- 
Eve service. Three years ago the hymn 
again came to light. Writing about it 
at the time of its discovery the present 
dean of the Divinity School, Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, said: “The hymn 
was written in the first year of the 
Civil War, and its mood is very much 
that of Christians today when again 
the Christmas skies are overcast by war 
clouds. The hymn seems to me tender 
in its spirit, candid in its sincerity, and 
profoundly hopeful in.sits outlook. . . . 
Its words are perfectly appropriate for 
our time, and by using it we are made 
aware of the continuity of Christian ex- 
perience in the life of church and state.” 
The hymn follows: 


Star, that rose on Bethlehem-Judah, 
What has dimmed thy light today? 
Has the peace that it proclaimed there 

Vanished from the earth away? 


On this night what answering voices 
Come to listening Palestine? 

From the peace she gave the nations, 
Comes there no response sublime? 


Not with gladness but with sorrow 
Many thoughts come winged tonight; 
Though a festival we honor— 
Though the lamps are burning bright. 


But we hope, and still will labor 
Waiting, Lord, thy promised time, 

When, strife ceasing, all the nations 
Shall, through Christ, be wholly Thine. 


Star of Bethlehem! Guide of Wise Men! 
Gild our darkness into day! 

And thy beams undimmed, O lend us, 
That we too may find the Way. 


This hymn is now sung by the con- 
gregation which fills Harvard Memorial 
Chapel for the annual Christmas Carol 
Service,.presented by the Harvard and’ 
Radcliffe Choral Societies. It might 
well be used by other groups during 
the Christmas season. The hymn is. 
8.7.8.7 meter and may be sung to the 
tune “Stuttgart,” Number 7 in The 
Beacon Song and Service Book. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE CLARA BARTON 


Ina Forp Goucu 


The author of this article is a resident 
of Swampscott, Mass., and a member of 
the First Universalist Parish of Lynn. 
She is director of the first and second 
districts of the Massachusetts A.U.W. 
and state chairman of the North Caro- 
lina work. In her home church she has 
served in the past as president of the 
Pullman Mission. 

Mrs. Gough has been editor of the 
women's page for the “Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican,’ has done repor- 
torial work and written feature stories, 
some of which have appeared in the 
“Boston Herald” and the “Lynn Item.” 
During the George Washington Bi- 
centennial she wrote a pageant playlet, 
“Teatime Reveries of Yesterday,” which 
was produced widely. She has, as you 
will discover from the text of her article, 
recently completed an historical novel 
on the life of Clara Barton. 


ID the coming of Clara Barton on 

the birthday of Christ influence her 
life? We wonder. If giving is the im- 
pulse of Christmas then she who gave 
so much of herself that lives might be 
saved, or humanity suffer less, rightly 
belongs to that day. 

The little red stockings, each holding 
ten dimes, at this time of year remind 
us of the great humanitarian. 

There is another sign, however, by 
which she is more universally known. 
I never see the red cross without feel- 
ing the presence of the little woman 
whose six-year fight resulted in the 
United States becoming a signatory to 
the Treaty of Geneva. The emblem of 
relief flies today in a warring world. 
Whether marking ship, ambulance, 
stretcher or first-aid kit, the symbol 
touches the heart. 

Clara Barton was convinced that the 
Red Cross was worth fighting for, a 
feeling shared at this distant time by 
. millions of people with the quality of 
mercy. It was not so simple in America 
between the years 1876 and 1882. There 
was a different consciousness.. The Gov- 
ernment stood behind isolationism. 

During her years of invalidism follow- 
ing service in the Franco-Prussian and 
American Wars, she had time to ponder. 
What are the average yearly losses in 
human life through national disaster? 
she asked. She found fatalities from 
fires, floods, earthquakes, tidal waves, 
ete., were appalling. Why not apply the 
Red-Cross measures to the saving of 
people at all times? The result was the 
American Amendment to the Geneva 


Treaty, Clara Barton’s great contribu- 
tion to humanity. Not only was the 
idea hers, but she had the task of 
preparing the national mind for its 
acceptance, and winning presidential 
co-operation. 

The persistent country girl had a 
vision, and the Red Cross will endure 
only as long as her vision lasts. 


The nation first opened its eyes to 
the usefulness of such an organization 
when a forest fire in Michigan ravaged 
human life and property. After sending 
out appeals for help, Miss Barton went 
to Michigan, set up a supply tent and 
hoisted the Red-Cross flag. Then she 
personally directed the distribution of 
food and clothing. 


By the time the overflow of the 
Mississippi River had created another 
major disaster, this project for organ- 
ized relief had proved itself and was 
winning eager friends. Rival societies 
such as the Blue Anchor and the White 
Cross appeared. Always Clara Barton 
had some menace to fight, but she was 
tenacious. 


Not only was the maid of Oxford dis- 
tinguished as a war nurse and founder 
of the American Association of the Red 
Cross, but she did what she could in the 
field of education. 

In Charlton, Mass., adjoining Oxford, 
an ancient apple tree, gnarled, twisted 
and broken, leans beside a pile of stones 
that are the ruins of what for more than 
a hundred years was a sturdy New Eng- 
land schoolhouse. I quote from my 
biographical novel, just completed, deal- 
ing with Clara Barton’s Road to the 
Cross: 

“This tree or one like it could have 
been fragrant with pink blossoms that 
day when Daniel Tucker took the new 
teacher over to see the place. It was 
May and lilacs were hugging the door- 
way. i 

“One night Clara had a dream in 
which the tree’s branches in time to 
come discuss the boys and girls they 
have seen go through the portals out 
into the world. Some fitted neatly into 
industry, agriculture, business, teaching 
or homes. Others were misfits in life. 
Some were like boards produced in a 
sawmill. The strong, well-grained timber 
made fine buildings, but there were 
many short ends good only for little 
things. 

“*As an institution of learning this 
structure had its little day,’ a branch 
offered comfortingly. The district 


Clara Barton 


school was the forerunner of the large 
graded schools. The one-room school- 
house was the pioneer of America’s 
great educational system. 


“Clara Barton played well her part 
in its development, especially in New 
Jersey, where she made the public school 
a reality. There, men on the Board of 
Education, and, later, men in the Patent 
Office at Washington found her a power 
with which to reckon.” 


Miss Barton’s association with the 
village school was long remembered. One 
old townsman exclaimed fifty years after 
she had gone away, “There ain’t bin no 
sech teacher hereabouts since Clara 
Barton left.” 


CLARA BARTON’S CANDLE 


Will you join with other Universalists 
in remembering Clara Barton with a 
burning red candle in your window on 
Christmas night? This is another lovely 
custom that we enjoy together. We 
ask that you forget neither the red 
candle lighted in her honor nor the red 
stocking filled in her name. By so doing 
we keep her vision bright. 


CLARA BARTON 
IN WASHINGTON 


Clara Barton was not a great church- 
goer, but she always kept up her inter- 
est in the Universalist church in Wash- 
ington. 

Both in her writings and in public 
speeches, she speaks of the Universalist 
faith as the thing that had sustained 
her in “labors many.” Her life certainly 
was an example of applied Universalism. 
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PLANNING FOR CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


The Church of the Mediator in Provi- 
dence, R. I., is making extensive plans 
for the observance of its one-hundredth 
anniversary next April. People of the 
church are buying symbolical bricks, and 
the church-school children have been 
given 50-cent talent piecés to put to 
work in an effort to pay off the church 
mortgage. To date moré than half the 
money has been raised. f 

At the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the church, held in November, the 


pastor, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, re- . 


ported an increase in church attendance 
of 8 per cent over the previous year, 
and an increased enrollment in the 
church school of over 15 per cent. 

A Nursery Class has been conducted 
since the opening of church this year 
by Mrs. George W. Weeden, superintend- 
ent of the Cradle Roll Department. 

The annual Every-Member Canvass 
was still more successful than last 
year’s, owing to the thoroughness with 
which its chairman, Mrs. Edward J. 
‘Dutton, planned and conducted it. 

The Mediator Association of Univer- 
salist Women, the most active organ- 
ization in the church, has held numerous 
affairs since the opening of church, out- 
standing among which have been a 
highly useful paper demonstration, a 
fall rummage sale and a harvest supper, 
in addition to sewing one full day a 
week for the Red Cross. At a recent 
meeting, held at the home of Mrs. Hugo 
Zambrano, Mrs. Simon Lapham gave an 
interesting travelogue on Mexico. Mrs. 


Frederick H. Cole, Jr., is the president 
of this unified organization. 

As in former years, all church organ- 
izations co-operated in the annual 
church fair, which proved to be the 
most successful one in many years. Miss 
Katharine F. Hubbard was general 
chairman of it. 

A three-month Come-to-Church Cam- 
paign is now in progress. Special pro- 
grams, posters, an attendance chart and 
colorful seals are resulting in much 
better church attendance. 

On Thanksgiving Day eight Elmwood 
churches united for a service which was 
held in the Church of the Mediator. 
The choirs of the churches gave special 
music. 

Two committees which have done ex- 
ceptionally fine work during the past 
year are the Service Men’s Committee 
and THe Curist1An Leaner Committee, 
of which Mrs. Harold P. Warren and 
Miss Ethel G. Westcott are the chair- 
men. 

New officers elected at the seventy- 
fifth annual meeting of the church were: 
President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Hon. Henry P. Stone; clerk, Frank A. 
Jillson; treasurer, Frank T. Downing; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Edward J. Dut- 
ton; church-school superintendent, Miss 
Fern Hitchcock; chairman of Hospitality 
Committee, Leslie F. Mowry, Sr.; Visita- 
tion Committee, Mrs. Gertrude I. Yeo- 
mans: Benevolence Committee, Mrs. 
Samuel L. Leshner; and Music Com- 
mittee, Mrs. George W. Wheelwright. 


ROBERT BARBER 
INSTALLED 


On November 27 more than 200 per- 
sons made their way to the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Universalist, in Law- 
rence, Mass., despite rain and fog, for 
the installation service of Rev. Robert 
H. Barber and the reception for Mr. 
Barber and his wife. The service was 
an impressive one. 

Dr. C. Guy Robbins, pastor emeritus 
of the church, gave the charge to the 
people. Mr. Barber’s mentor in Tufts 
School of Religion, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, gave the charge to the min- 
ister, Dr, William Wallace Rose 
preached on “The Parable of the Sower.” 
Dr. John Ratcliff, superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist churches, 
brought greetings from the other 
churches of the state and from the 
Universalist Church of America. Rev. 
Gilbert W. Weiting president of the 
Ministers’ Association, welcomed Mr. 
Barber to the city. Donald Bennink, 
president of the church corporation, 


placed the future of the church in Mr. 
Barber’s keeping with a pledge that 
the people would support him in his 
work. 

Many ministers of the city were pres- 
ent. Also present were Rev. Charles 
A. Wyman, former pastor of the church, 
and his wife. 

The reception, which was held in the 
vestry of the church, was attended by 
nearly 200 persons. 


INSTALLATION OF 
MR. WEEKS 
Rev. Herbert G. Weeks was for- 


mally installed as pastor of the Guilford 
and Sangerville, Maine, Universalist 
churches on November 8. 

Rey. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America, preached the in- 
stallation sermon, “Old Paths—the Good 
Way.” Rev. K. C. Hawkes, superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches for Maine, 
brought greetings and urged better or- 
ganization, deeper consecration and per- 


sonal dedication. Rev. Albert C. Niles, 
president of the Ministerial Association, 
paid high tribute to Mr. Weeks and 
said that he would develop into one 
of our finest Universalist ministers. Rev. 
Joseph Griffiths, pastor of the Methodist 
church, extended a cordial welcome from 
the community. The call to worship 
and invocation were by Rey. William 
E. Gardner of Bangor. ‘The scripture 
lesson was read by Rev. Josephine B- 
Folsom of Pittsfield. \ 

There was an instrumental duet by 
Mrs. Raymond W. Davis, pianist, and 
Miss Small, organist. 

The congregation stood during the act. 
of installation, read by J. T. Davidson, 
representing the church. The installa- 
tion prayer was by Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison of Biddeford. After the reces- 
sional hymn the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Weeks. 

The evening closed with a reception 
for Mr. Weeks in the church parlors. 
The guests were received by Dr. Cum- 
mins, Mr. Weeks and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Davidson. 


BISHOP OXNAM AND 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New 
York was elected president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America at the biennial meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker of Richmond, Va., pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Oxnam, resident Meth- 
odist bishop of the New York area, 
previously administered the Boston and 
the Omaha areas. When elected, Bishop 
Oxname was chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Advisory Committee. 


McKEEMAN-BRADSTREET 


Miss Phyllis M. Bradstreet, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Bradstreet 
of Lynn, Mass., and Gordon B. Mc- 
Kkeeman, minister of All Souls’ Univer- 
salist Church, Worcester, Mass., were 
married at the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn on Sunday afternoon, November 
5. Dr. William Wallace Rose officiated. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
her father. The maid of honor was 
Miss D. Jane Coombs, Lynn, and the 
four bridesmaids were Gloria E. Mc- 
Keeman, sister of the bridegroom, 
Muriel H. Handren, Swampscott, cousin 
of the bride, Phyllis Griffin, Lynn, and 
Elizabeth Widger, Lynnfield. 

David Cole, student minister of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church of Dan- 
vers and fellow student of the bride- 
groom, was best man. Ushers were 
Charles Vickery, student minister at 
Swampscott, Keith Munson, student 
minister at South Acton, J. Alden Brown, 
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divinity student, and Lieut. (j.g.) Wes- 
ley H. Eaton. 

Before her marriage Mrs. McKeeman 
was a student at Tufts College and a 
member of the Headquarters staff at 16 
Beacon street. Mr. McKeeman, who is 
a member of the current graduating class 
of Tufts School of Religion, is a grad- 
uate of the Salem Teachers College. 
He was formerly student minister at 
South Acton. 


UNION SERVICE 
IN WASHINGTON 


Seven churches of Washington held a 
union service on Thanksgiving Day at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church. Besides 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches, 
there were in the union the Latter Day 
Saints, the Swedenborgian church, the 
Mt. Pleasant and the Cleveland Park 
Congregational Churches and the Fran- 
cis Asbury Methodist Church. Rev. 
A. Powell Davies, the new minister of 
the Unitarian church, preached the 
sermon, and the attendance was large. 


FIRE AT ROCKY MOUNT 


Fire damaged the church property at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., on November 27 
and endangered some forty children as- 
sembled in the parsonage under the di- 
rection of Mrs. W. H. Skeels, wife of 
the minister. 

The damage, which amounts to $2,000, 
was confined largely to the living quar- 
ters of the minister and his wife, who 
have taken refuge at the home of Miss 
Shine. 

Mrs. Skeels conducts a_ successful 
school for children of war workers. She 
got all the children out safely, except 
five asleep upstairs, who were rescued 
by firemen. These five children were 
sent to the hospital, but all have re- 
covered. 

The fire was caused by an automatic 
stoker which fed coal into the fur- 
nace until the furnace door was forced 
open and hot coals poured out on to 
the basement floor. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT ATTLEBORO 


The annual meeting and roll-call din- 
ner of the Murray Church in Attleboro, 
Mass., was held on November 9. One 
hundred twenty-five members were pres- 
ent. Following the reports, Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., minister of the 
church, spoke on the power of the 
church and reviewed the church-school 
work. He also showed colored slides 
of the religious and social activities of 


the church and church school. The final 
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INTERCHURCH MISSION AT BURRILLVILLE 


A very successful interchurch mission 
sponsored by the seven Protestant 
churches of Burrillville, R. L., was held 
between November 26 and December 3, 
meeting each night in a different church. 
The pleasure and enthusiasm which were 
aroused by the mission—something 
unique in this town—reflected the good 
will prevailing among the various pas- 
tors and their congregations. 


It had been hoped that the attendance 
would reach forty each evening. Much 
to everyones pleasure there was an 
average of eighty. The largest attend- 
ance—130—happened to be at the Uni- 
versalist church. This was partly due 
to interest in the speaker, the Episcopal 
minister of Pascoag, who was a native 
of the town. The theme of the mission 
talks was “The Church and You. You 
and the Church,” the seven ministers 
drawing their sermon topics by lot. 
Churches represented were two Baptist, 
and the Community Baptist-Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Primitive Methodist, 
Episcopal and Universalist. 


Rev. R. L. Weis, minister of the 
Harrisville Universalist church, in speak- 
ing in the Methodist church on the 
subject, “What Do You Owe to the 
Group?” (to society), said: 


“T need not enlarge on our responsibil- 
ity as good Christians towards our 
friends and neighbors, employers and 
employees, for the principle is the same 
in every case. That is to say, we must 
set our own house im order before we 
can hope to influence others for the 


better. We must each seek God’s guid- 
ance in all things, give him the first 
place in our hearts; become loyal and 
conscious followers of the Christ, not 
forgetting to practice his divine precepts. 
When we are filled with the love of God 
we cannot help feeling compassion 
towards the suffermg and those who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. For the 
very love of God in our hearts serves 
to banish the human selfishness which 
is too prone to linger. 


“Without doubt, all the great reform- 
ers and emancipators, in addition to 
being men and women of vision, were 
persons who were filled with the spirit 
of Christ and certainly practicing 
Christians. We may not agree with all 
of their programs, nor the way they have 
sometimes accomplished things, but we 
must give them credit for being honest 
and sincere, and with hearts overflowing 
with love for humanity. 


“We of today do not face the problem 
of slavery. That was taken care of 
eighty years ago. But we can do our 
part to help abolish unfair discrimina- 
tions against the Negro and other races. 
We also can use our influence to see 
that sobriety and moderation prevail. 
We may not agree with the pacifist, but 
it will soon be our responsibility to enlist 
in a great movement for lasting peace 
and continued good will between the na- 
tions. We may- not like the attitude of 
the conscientious objector, and es- 
pecially in wartime, but we should at 
least give him the credit for being sin- 
cere. 


slide showed the honor roll, and the 
meeting closed with a prayer for the 
boys and girls in service. 

Late in September the Women’s Beney- 
olent Society of the church held a har- 
vest supper. It was attended by 200 
people. The financial returns were ex- 
cellent. The Society holds regular bi- 
weekly meetings with an average at- 
tendance of thirty. One hundred 
twenty-six hospital pieces were com- 
pleted in October. The Society has 
pledged $1,000 to the church. 

The Churchman Institute was held on 
the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
November 26. There was a good repre- 
sentation of young people from local 
and neighboring Universalist churches. 
Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College 
was the speaker at the evening exercises. 


GUILFORD WOMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL FAIR 


The Universalist Ladies’ Circle of 
Guilford, Maine, held its seventy-fifth 
annual fair, sale, supper and eyening 
entertainment early in November. It 
was a memorable event. It was out- 
standing in lovely costuming and pe- 
riod decorations and also was one of 
the most successful financially. The 
net proceeds were $660.37. 

To commemorate the occasion the 


Circle presented Miss Laura May Car- 
penter of Augusta, gifted reader and 
actress. 


MEDFORD WOMEN HOLD 
ANNUAL FAIR 


On December 6 the A.U.W. of the 
Universalist church of Medford, Mass., 
held its annual fair. Mrs. Eva Seaburg 
was in charge. 

Presiding at the tables for candy, 
food, household furnishings, fancy goods 
and infants’ wear, aprons, plants and 
grabs, and at the white elephant table 
were Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Palmer, 
Mrs. Etz, Mrs. Polsey, Mrs. Dodge. 
Miss Duncan and the Misses Maude 
and Lulu Brown. 


The Couples’ Club, directed by Mrs. 
Ernest Howland, served a_ roast-veal 
dinner. 


Entertainment was furnished by the 
Junior and Senior Choirs under the 
direction of Mrs. May Black Wells, and 
the Women’s Association under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Miriam De Wolfe. The Jun- 
ior Choir presented a humorous skit 
entitled “A Day in School with the 
Junior Choir,” the Senior Choir gave 
“The Family Album,” and the Wom- 
en’s Association presented a one-act 
comedy, “Bundles for Christmas.” 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 583. 

Illinois. Chicago, 8. 

Maine. Oakfield, 1. 

Massachusetts. North Attleboro, 24. 
Orange, 6. Waltham, 8. 

Michigan. Liberty, 6. 

New Hampshire. Portsmouth, 30. 

Pennsylvania. Girard, 4. Philadelphia 
(Church of the Restoration), 2. Stand- 
ing Stone, 5. : 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 4. 

Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 2. 

Total, 678. 


CHRISTENINGS 3 
| Previously reported, 334. 
Massachusetts. Orange 1. Saugus, 3. 
Michigan. Liberty, 13.* ~ 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 
Pennsylvania. Girard, 4. Philadelphia 
(Church of the Restoration), 1. Stand- 
ing Stone, 11. 
Vermont. Beverly, 1. Hartland Four 
Corners, 5. Woodstock, 4. 
Total, 378. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff participated in the 
monthly workers’ conference of the 
Medford, Mass., Universalist church on 
November 20. From November 28 to 
December 5 she was in Bangor, Maine, 
counseling with church-school teachers 
and officers. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the G.SS.A., spoke on 
“Planning for Christmas” at the Novem- 
ber workers’ conference in the Essex, 
Mass., Universalist church. On Decem- 
ber 6 she spoke at a mothers’ meeting 
and tea at the First Parish (Unitarian- 
Universalist) , Fitchburg, Mass., and in 
the evening held a conference with 
teachers and the Religious Education, 
Committee on using the Bible in the 
church school. 


A. Ingham Bicknell was in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from December 1 to 3. In 
that time he effected the sale of the two 
houses on § Street, Washington, belong- 
ing to the church. 


Dr. John van’ Schaick, Jr., spoke on 
“Old Mr. Revere and That Midnight 
Ride” before the Optimist Literary Club 
of the National Church in Washington, 
December 4. 


Mrs. A. H. Hoit, eldest daughter of 
Dr. Edwin C. Bolles who was at one 
time on the faculty of Tufts College, 
died September 8 at Miami, Fla., after 
being in bed twenty-two months. Her 
five children—Mary, Romaine, Richard, 
Eleanor and Virginia—survive her. 


Notices 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Albert 
Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Hasxetu, Secretary 
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Crackling 

“Is my dress too short?” 

“It’s either too short or you’re in it too 
far.”—Eachange. 


One day, Albert Bigelow Paine, fa- 
mous as the biographer of Mark Twain, 
was visiting Oliver Herford at the 


*Jatter’s studio in London, and during a 


lull in the conversation someone knocked 
in a peculiar manner at the studio door. 
It was a rat-a-tat, thrice repeated, fol- 
lowed by a double tap. 

“Sh-h!” cautioned Herford in a whis- 
per. “Don’t say a word. Don’t make a 
sound. That fellow’s a frightful bore. 
If he gets in here, he will talk all after- 
noon.” 

The rapping was repeated several 
times, but finally the sound of depart- 
ing footsteps indicated that the caller 
had given up and gone away. 

“You must know who he is by the 
peculiarity of his rap,” remarked Paine, 
“but I am curious to know how he 
happens to rap in that manner.” 

“Oh,” said Herford, “I taught him 
that. I told him that a lot of people 
came and bothered me, and I would 
open the door only to my special friends, 
and I would know the difference by that 
peculiar knock.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Man: Who introduced you and your 
wife? 

Friend: We just met. I don’t blame 
anybody —W atchman-Examiner. 


A G.I. dropped into the U.S.O. club 
one night and noticed a dog and a 
soldier seated beside a checkerboard. 

“What's cookin’?” he asked. 

“T’m playin’ checkers with the dog,” 
replied the soldier. 

“Can he really play checkers?” the 
amazed G.I. asked. 

“Of course. Watch.” 

The soldier watched the dog ponder 
for some time, then move a paw. 

“T can hardly believe my eyes,” he 
exclaimed. “That’s the smartest dog I 
ever saw.” 

“What’s so smart about him?” re- 
torted the soldier. “I’ve beaten him 
three games out of five.’—Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Fielder. 

“Tt’s surprising,” said the professor to 
his wife at breakfast, “to think how 
ignorant we all are. Nearly every man 
is a specialist in his own particular line, 
and in consequence we are all as narrow- 
minded as it is possible to be.” 

“Yes, dear,” said his wife. 

“T, for instance,” he continued, “am 
ashamed of my failure: to keep abreast 
of ‘modern science. Take electric light, 
for example. I haven’t the least idea 
how it works.” 

His wife gave him a patronizing look, 
and smiled. é 

“Why, Herbert, I’m ashamed of you, 
too. It’s simple! You just press a 
switch, that’s all!’—Tit Bits. 


